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For the Companion. 
SAP. 
By Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 

What the cocoanut tree is to the South Sea 
Jdander, the birch is, in part, to the Indians 
who occupy the northern portions of the United 
States. 

On the great plains this side of and beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, where the more warlike 
tribes wander, where there are few lakes and 
rivers, and game is almost the sole depend- 
ence for food, the few utensils required in their 
primitive housekeeping are hollowed from wood ; 
generally bass wood, which is easily worked. 

Among the Ojibways, however, and the vari- 
ous North-western tribes, whose life is quite as 
much on water as land, birch bark plays an 
important part. Each family owns at least one 
canoe of this material. Sheets of it stitched to- 
gether form the covering of the wigwam, and 
ewrap the bodies of their owners, when laid in 
the grave. Pans of every size and shape are 
formed from it, as well as a sort of box, wide 
bottomed and narrow mouthed, holding from 
two to a hundred pounds, and strengthened at 
the top, by a reed sewed firmly around the 
opening. Piles of it, too, are laid in for the 
vinter kindling, on which the hunters draw, 
when going off on their long hunts. But 
early spring is the time when birch bark fills 
wery Wigwam, and even the youngest child 
does something toward the grand end to be ac- 
complished. ‘ 

In March, generally about the middle of the 
month, the wigwams, which, throwh, the win- 
ter, have been made in the thickest pine woods, 
toshield from the wind and storm, are packed 
up. That is to say, the sheets of bark compos- 
ing them are rolled tightly, and fastened, and 
these again rolled in. the rush mats, without 
which, no wigwam can be said to be genteelly 
furnished. 

With this bundle on her back, and often a 
baby balanced on that, the mistress of the lodge 
sets out for “birch camp,” followed by all the 
members of her family who may be at home, 
the older ones carrying mus-ke-motes, or rush 
bags of corn or potatoes, and the little ones 
bearing each a tin pail, in which the family 
cooking is done. 

If the family be prosperous, and the husband 
sgood hunter, part of the furs brought in at 
this season are invested in one or more very 
large sheet-iron pails, holding from ten to fif- 
ten gallons, and which the dogs, a necessary 
part of every Indian household, draw to camp 
Masmall, flat train. 

From Red Lake to the birch woods, where the 
Indian women go each spring, is a distance of 
some twenty-five miles, and it is a full day’s 
journey, burdened as they always are. Once 
there, the snow is quickly cleared away with 
their wooden paddies; poles arc cut and set up, 
the bark unrolled and laid around, and, in half 
a hour from the time of arrival, a fire is burn- 
ing in the lodge, the kettle of potatoes or corn 
inging over it, and housekeeping has begun. 

Though but one family usually occupy a wig- 
"am, at this season a larger one is built, and 
‘vo or more camp together. 

By the next day, piles of fresh birch bark lie 
abont each lodge, and now work begins. Armed 
With aknife, or stont moccasin needle, and either 
“arse thread, or the thread like root which 
Sued in sewing their canoes, cach one cuts 
Mersheet of bark into such size as seems best, 
~ by a dexterous twist and fold, has at once 

pan, Wanting only a few stitches to hold the 

in Place. These ends are folded in, and 
in the middle a sort of tube or spout. 

mM one to four quarts is the quantity they 
A om made to hold, and each family 

ty or sixty, and often a hundred. 

nh oh two or three familes work together, 

© piling up the nee-pees, as they are 
.» Outside the wigwam, they often almost 






















it at the last. 





By the time this work is done, sunny days 
and freezing nizlts have started the sap in the 
maple trees, and every thing is ready for sugar- 
ing. So, once more the wigwam moves on to 
the “hard woods;” and now, with snow-shoes 
on her feet, that she may not sink in the deep 
snow, a long string of these birch pans over her 
shoulder, a mus-ke-mote of smooth chips, and 
armed with a smail axe, our squaw cuts a deep 
gash, sometimes a dozen of them, in each tree, 
and putting in a chip to serve as spout or leader 
for the sap, sets her pans in a circle about the 
tree, and goes on to the next one. 

A certain number of trees is allowed each 
family, and generally they take the same place 
in the ‘‘sugar-bush” from year to year. 

Now begin good times for old and young. 
The Indian, everywhere, is extravagantly fond 
of sweets, and, above all, of maple sugar; and, 
for a month, old men and maidens, young men 
and children, to say nothing of mothers and 
grandmothers, are all sticky together. Poorer 
Indians take this opportunity to visit their rich 
rélations, and all eat out of the same pail. 

On my-way from Red Lake to Lecch, in the 
sugar season two years ago, we stopped for 
dinner in the “bush,” where the Pillager Indi- 
ans, a band of the Ojibways, were boiling sap, 
and I went about among the lodges, curious to 
see their mode of work. 

Our camping-ground was on a point of land 
overlooking Leech Lake, and all about was the 
thick forest of maple and birch; the trunks of 
the former scarred and knotted with the wounds 
of many years. 

At the foot of one great tree were seven or 
eight pans, but generally there were but two or 
three, into which the sap flowed slowly. We 
used some in making our tea, which thus need- 
ed no sugar, and then, while the pony finished 
his corn, I walked through a narrow path, toa 
large wigwam, where four families were work- 
ing together. 

Over cach of the two fires, one at each end of 
the lodge, hung two of the great shect-iton pails 
I have spoken of. One had just been filled with 
sap; the other was nearly ready for sugaring off. 

In one corner was an old medicine man, eat- 
ing from a tin pan of boiled corn, smothered in 
syrup, and all around were at least a dozen 
children of all ages, eating maple candy, fast as 
any white child could have done,—faster, I think. 

Before them was a large piece of ice cut from 
the lake, and on this they tried the hot syrup, 
which behaved like all other syrup I have ever 
seen, and sunk in, and curled up, and made 
crisp, delicious mouthfuls for the little, naked 
red sinners. 

A baby, on a board, as all their babies are, 
was stood up against the side of the lodge. One 





ihe bands which 


hand he had pulled out from 
still held down the other, and in it was a great 
lump of candy, with which he rubbed his eyes, 
and his cheeks, and his black hair, biting at it 
between times, and then smiling all around. 

I smiled, too, for how could I help it? and at 


once he haygded it to me. Did I take it? No. 
I pretended to be very much interested in look- 
ing at something else, and baby, after waiting 
a moment, put it into his own mouth, and 
squealed like any other baby. 

The woman who had been watching the 
sugar, lifted off the pail now, and looked about 
for some cloth, through which to strain the 
syrup, which she wanted to have extra nice. 
There was none to be found; and, without wait- 
ing a minute, she tore a part of the skirt from 
her own dress, and called to the-other woman 
to come and hold it while she strained. 

‘The rag was stiff with dirt, but that made no 
difference; and, after she had used it as strainer, 
the baby had .it to suck, till the other children 
pulled it away, and took their turn! 

“Nice, clean squaws, them,” said the teamster 
who was going to Leech Lake with us. “I 
wouldnt be afraid to eat their sugar; but 
there’s some I wouldn’t touch, I tell yer. 
They’re b’ilin’ musk-rat in their sap over there. 
That’ll make rich sugar. They all bile their 
fish in it, anyhow. You’ve got to make up 
your mind to that.” 

The sugar is generally stirred while cooling 
till it granulates; it is then a very dark brown, 
almost black. A few purify it, but the majority 
eat it in this form. Once dry, it is packed in 
the birch-bark boxes, or “mo cocks,” I have 
spoken of, holding from five to a hundred 
pounds, and generally sold at once, in great 
part, to the traders, as they have no place for 
keeping it, while off on the summer hunts. 

Six or eight pounds for a dollar are generally 
given to these traders, who pay in calico or goods, 
and who, in the fall, sell it back again, three 
pounds foradollar. <A good thing for the trad- 
ers, but a bad bargain for the Indians. 


—_——__+or—____- 


MAKING MONKEYS USEFUL. 

We have often read of the shrewdness of sail- 
ors in getting a good supply of cocoanuts by 
throwing stones at the monkeys in the trees. 
They, in their anger, retaliate by throwing co- 
coanuts at the sailors. But monkeys are also 
trained to gct the nuts for their masters. 

‘While at this village I noticed a native lead- 
ing a large, dog-like monkey from place to place. 
On inquiry, the servants told me that he was 
trained to pick off cocoanuts from the bunches 
in the trees, but 1 doubted whether he could 
select the ripe ones, and therefore watched him, 


“His master brought him to the foot of the 
tree, gave a peculiar jerk to the rope, and at once 
he began to climb up. Reaching the top, he 
seated himself on the base of a leaf, and imme- 
diately began wrenching off those nuts that 
were fully grown, by partially twisting them. 

“After he had taken off all the ripe nuts on 
one side of the tree, he went round to the oppo- 
site side and broke off the ripe ones there, also, 
without once attempting to pull off those that 
were partly grown. This selecting the ripe nuts 
from the large clusters seemed to be the result 
of his own instinct, and not of any signal from 
his master, so far as I could detect.” 


em 
For the Companion. 


UNCLE SMILEY’S BOYS. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

“What's the matter, Bob?” asked the kind old 
gentleman, as my brother came in, looking both 
angry and ashamed. 

“Got whipped at school, and I don’t like it,” 
growled Bob, rubbing his right hand, the palm 
of which was still red and tingling. 

“Y’m sorry, but I guess you deserved it,” said 
uncle, soberly. 

“Don’t care if I did; it’s amean shame; ought 
not to be allowed,” answered Bob, indignantly. 

“T don’t like it, either, and when I kept school 
I never tried it but once.” 

“Tell about that, uncle; [like to hear your 
stories,” said Bob, brightening up a little. 

“Well, [was a young man, and I took a coun- 
try school to begin with. It was winter time, 
and a good many big boys came. You know 
I’m a mild man naturally. I was very mild, 
then, and the boys thought they could do as 
they liked with the new master. 

“T bore their tricks and disrespect as long as 
I could, hoping to conquer by kindness, but 
they didn’t understand that sort of discipline, 
and I soon found that the order of the whole 
school would be destroyed, if I did not assert 
my authority and subdue these fellows, 

“So I made up my mind to punish the worst 
boy of the set, as an examplé to the rest. [ 
didn’t like the task, and put it off as long as I 
could; but this boy soon gave me a chance 
which I could not pass by, and [ whipped him. 

“He was almost as large as myself, and resist- 
ed stoutly, so we had a regular tussle; for when 
I once began, I was bent on finishing the job. I 
did finish it, and the boy went home entirely 
subdued. 

“The others appeared to be deeply impressed, 
and treated me with more respect after conquer- 
ing the biggest and worst boy in the school. 

‘It seemed to have a good effect, but I was 
not satisfied with myself. I felt ashamed when 
I recalled that scene, and saw myself fighting 
with the boy. It wasn’t dignified, and, worse 
still, it wasn’t kind. Something must be want- 
ing in me if I couldn’t sway the lad by gentler 
means, but had to set an example of brute force 
and unlovely anger. 

“Well, I turned the matter over in my mind, 
and resolved to try some other way if I was 
called upon to punish any more of my pupils. 


“For some time they behaved very well, and. 


T hoped there never would be any need of anoth- 
er scene. But one day two of the middling 
sized boys behaved very badly, so badly that I 
could not let it pass, and decided to try my new 
punishment. 

“So I bade all the scholars put down their 
books and listen to me. The two unruly lads 
were called up, and looking at them as kindly 
and sorrowfully as I felt, I said,— 

“ ‘Boys, I’ve tried to be patient with you, 
tried to remind you of the rules, and help you 
keep them; but you won’t be good, and I can’t 
let you disturb the whole school, so I must pun- 
ish you. I can’t bear to whip you; it hurts me 
more than it does you, and I’ve thought it might 
help you to remember better if you feruled me, 





instead of my feruling you,’ 
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There was a dead silence as I paused, then a | what she could get, and living on it until some- | 


sur of excitement all through the room. The 
girls looked half scared, half indignant, for they 
all loved me and did their best to.be good. Most 
of the boys looked sober, all very much sur- 
prised, and a few rather amused. 

“Bill, the older culprit, laughed, as if he 
thought it would be a good joke to whip: the 
master. Charley, the younger, a boy who was 
naughty from thoughtlessness, more than from 
love of evil, looked much distressed, and seemed 
covered with shame at the idea. 

“Handing the rule to Bill, I said, gravely, as 
I held out my hand,— 

***Give me half-a-dozen strokes, and if it pains 
you to do it to me as it does me to do it to you, 
I think you will try not to forget the rules 
again.’ 

“Bill was a poor, neglected lad, who had never 
had home care and love, and so was bad because 
he thought no one cared what he did. He took 
the rule, struck three blows, then paused sud- 
denly and glanced round the room, as a sob was 
heard. Several girls were crying, and all the 
boys looked ashamed of him. 

**Go on,’ I said, and he hurriedly added three 
much lighter strokes, then dropped the rule as 
if it burnt him, and thrust both hands into his 
pockets, trying to look unconcerned. 

“ ‘Now, Charley,’ I said, still kindly and sor- 
rowfully. 

“The poor little fellow looked from my red- 
dened palm to my face several times, but couldn’t 
do it, and throwing the rule away from him, he 
caught my hand in both his, saying, with tears 
running down his cheeks,— 

««Q, sir, can’t hit you! Don’t ask me to! |} 
I deserve a whipping, and Id rather have two | 
than strike you once,’ ” 

“Good for Charley, he was a regular trump!” 
cried Bob, much excited. 

Uncle smiled at his forgetfulness of his owir 
tingling palm, and went on. 

“Well, that touched us all, of course. It was 
just what I wanted, and it did more good than 
a dozen whippings. 

“T just took both the lads by the hand, and 
said,— ° 

“‘My dear boys, I think this is punishment 
enough, so let us forgive, and try to do better 
for the future. Only remember one thing: I 
don’t want to be nothing but a master to you; 
I want to be a friend, to help you, and make 
not only good scholars, but good and happy 
Come, shake hands, and promise me you 
will try.’ . 

“I got two hearty squeezes, two muttered 
‘thanky sirs,’ and the boys went back to their 
seats perfectly subdued and very penitent. Char- 
ley never gave me any more trouble, and Bill 
tried his very best. I knew how much he had 
to fight against, so I did my best to make things 
easy for him, and interested the scholars in him 
by telling them how rich they were compared to 
him, and how much they could do for the poor 
fvellow. 

“They all had kind hearts, and all lent a hand, 
to Bill’s great surprise and gratitude, and by 
spring he was a different boy.”’ 

“L wish I'd been to your school,” sighed Bob, 
suddenly remembering his wrongs. ‘Tell some 
more about it.” 

“Go and play now, and I’ll think up some in- 
teresting things to tell you this evening,” said 
uncle; and he kept his word. 

(To be continued.) 


boys. 
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HOW IT WAS DONE. 

A pleasant little story is told of a young lady, 
who, in 1862, was a student in the Normal Uni- 
versity of Illinois. She was a good-natured, 
quict girl, and a tolerable scholar; but in those 
studies requiring composition, she failed hope- 
lessly, and could not pass an examination. 
She tried it for five years, and she might have 
kept on trying had not a change come. We 
will let the writer tell of this change and what 
came of it. 

ller parents lived in Bloomington, where her | 
father carried on a furniture store. He was | 
stricken down with disease, and after a long and 
lingering illness, died, leaving M , the old- 
est girl, her mother, a younger sister and two 
younger brothers, all of them dependent upon 
their sister for a livelihood. People sympa- 
thized with her—sympathy is so cheap—and 
came to the following charitable conclusions: 

First, that she would have a hard time of it. 

Second, that the best thing she could do would 











be to get married. 

Third, that if she couldn’t do that she might 
be able to teach school. 

And having thus settled her case, they left her 
to her fate. 


Then the girl’s nature asserted itself. Instead 


of selling off the stock which her father left for | dren, or turnin’ up their noses at ’em, heither.” 





TIE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 











thing turned up, she hired workmen, put the 


stock to rights, and sold it at retail. People 
pitied her—but they bought her goods. People 


sympathized’ with her, as if it was a dreadful 
thing for a girl to do what in a boy would have 
been highly commendable. 

When the stock ran low, she astonished her 
friends by going to New York city and buying 
a larger lot of furniture than any one ever be- 
fore had had the hardihood to bring to Bloom- 
ington—and what is more, she sold it. For the 
first year the open sympathy and covert sneers 
of her friends were hard to bear. 

She succeeded, of course. The other day we 
saw her, after seven years of hard work, the 
same old-fashioned, quict, good-natured man- 
ner, the same M——, unpretentious, obliging, 
demure. 

And yet she owns a store worth 18,000, in the 
upper story of which she began her labors, but 
which is filled from cellar to garret with her 
goods. She purchased a house some time ago 
for $8,000, and can sell it now for $10,000. She 
has $80,000 in real estate, with a stock worth 
$20,000 more, and all paid up. 

———_—+or—____ ——- 
SUPPOSE! 

Beer cif show beak her head, 
Could you make it whole by erying 
Till your eyes and nose are red? 

And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as ah 

And say you're glad ‘ "Twas dolly’s, 
And not your head that broke?” 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be wiser, 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once’? 


a 
For the Companton. 
BOUND TO BE A LADY. 


“I’m bound to be a lady, now, as well as the 
next man!” cried a buxom, brizht-eyed girl, 
tossing her head with unwonted familiarity be- 
fore the lady for whom she was acting as child’s 
nurse and seamstress. 

She took off her hat, and threw it gayly on 
her mistress’ ruffled pillow, exclaiming at the 
same time, “Any tramp that wants that old dud 
may have it, for all me! I’m done with such 
cheap trash!” 

Mrs. Lenox looked up in surprise from the lit- 
tle frock she was trimming, for this loud and 
boisterous talking, and coarse familiarity, was 
entirely new in her presence. Susan had been 
home for her weeekly visit, and the lady greatly 
feared that she had been drinking, so altered 
was her manner. 

“What has happened with you, Susan?” she 
asked, in a gentle voice. 

“Happened ?” asked the girl, pertly. “Enough 
has happened to save me from living out as a 
nursery girl, or going into a shop, either! My 
uncle, in Hengland, who cheated my father out of 
his ’alf of the will, has dropped dead, without a 
will or heirs; and so good luck’s on our side now, 
for the first time in life. Father threw up his 


place as porter, last night; Tom left the shop | 


where he works, this morning, and I want you to 
get a girl by this day week, as I’m going home 
to live, now, ma’am, as your daughter does.” 

“Are you sure this story is true, Susan?” 
asked the lady. “Many people have been both 
deceived and disappointed by such reports.” 

“O, yes; but that’s not hus!” cried the girl, 
proudly. ‘We've got it all in black and white, 
from a ’torney in Hengland, and we’ve no more 
to do than write papers, and get the money. I 
’ardly know if I’m on my ’ead or my ’eels, for 
I’ve always been laying plans to be a lady, and 
now they’re all worked out, without me turning 
a hand!” 

“But it takes more than a thousand pounds 
to make a lady,” said Susan’s mistress, with a 
smile. 

“Why, ma’am, that’s more than Mrs. Jarvis 
and Miss Mary have got, a good sight; and look, 
how the folks that has big ’ouses, and spans of 
‘orses, and drivers, with big buttons, dance at- 
tendance on ’er. She’s to all their parties and 
rides, und is made as much on as if she, too, ’ad 
a big ’ouse and span of ’orses!” 

“But, Susan, Miss Jarvis has something worth 
more than money to recommend her to these 
people,” replied the lady. “She has a fine edu- 
cation, and is a lady in appearance and man- 
ners; and this is more than money.” 

“She's not ’alf so young, nor yet so fair as I 
are, and, as for manners, I'll put them on as 
well as the next one, when once the money 
comes. Daddy says he’ll buy a piano, too; and 
then let him catch anybody sniffin’ at his chil- 





“Had you not better keep your place, Susan, 
till the money really comes?” asked her mis- 
tress. “If your father and Tom have both given 
up their work, money will be scarce at your 
house, till the fortune reaches you. It some- 
times takes a year or two to settle an estaté.” 
“O, yes; an ’state, o’ course; but thisis money, 
and not an ’state at all. Daddy looks for it by 
the next steamer save one, and then we’ll let fly! 
Tom’s lookin’ him up a boat,—he’ll be oarsman 
no more for other folks’ pleasure, but a rowin’ 
gentleman of his own, that pulls and bets with 
the other rich ones! I’m to walk no more with 
the cook here of a Sunday, but to go to the big 
church on the ’ill, and have a pew just hunder 
the minister’s nose, and a velvet cloak like 
the doctor’s lady, unless, may be, some costlier 
and stylisher thing than that come up in the 
winter. I’m to be let to the dances and the 
play-house, and to have gold ear-rings, and a 
hermine set 0’ furs, like Miss Kate’s, only finer, 
and not lined with dull white, but with pink or 
scarlet.” 

“Susan,” said her mistress, “if you will take 
my advice, you shall have it.” 

“Then, indeed, I'll do that,” replied the girl, 
looking up eagerly, “for I think you’ve got the 
nicest taste in dress of hany lady agoin’, only a 
bit too plain. What’ll you say I’d best have 
for a winter suit and hat? The old ooman at 
ome likes purple, but I goes for crimshon.” 

“IT go for neither, in your case,” replied the 
lady. “Ifyou are going to set up for a lady, 
wear the neat clothes you already have, and 
spend all the money you get in going to school. 
Study and read, and be gentle and quiet in your 
manners, and give up this slang talk, which 
you have never used before to-day in my pres- 
ence. Keep away from tavern-balls, and dances, 
where the flashy but vulgar people of the town 
assemble, and remain with your own humble, 
good minister, who has been such a friend to 
your family in their time of need.” 

“Then I'd be no more nor any poor girl,” re- 
plied Susan, pouting; “and as for Parson Jones, 
daddy says he’ll pay him back all he gave us 
the winter we had.the fever, so’s to be hunder 
no compliment to him, lest sometime he may 
throw up our poor days in our face, when we’re 
grand. Do you know, ma’am, the Price place, 
with the cupolo on top, is forsale? D ddy says 
if there’s a deal o’ money comes, he’ll buy it. 
There’s a stable for an ’orse, and a ’ouse for 
Tom’s boat to that place.” 

The lady saw that poor Susan’s head was well 
nigh turned, and that advising her would be all 
in vain. So she looked about for a new nursery 
maid, and soon Susan was released, to go to the 
home which was how brightened by no hon- 
estly-earned dollar. 

By showing the papers from England, Susan’s 
father borrowed one hundred dollars, but that 
went a small way in a family of seven persons, 
whose wants had increased so rapidly, within a 
few days. 

Thus they lived by borrowing, till friends be- 
came shy of lending, and storekeepers of trust- 
ing them, as they spent their days in sheer idle- 
ness. 

Before the next spring came, the old man was 
backin his place, and Susan was learning a trade, 
“just merely to accommodate the milliner;” but 
Tom had got a taste of the idler’s life in the bar- 
room, and declared openly that he wa’ “as good 


family since their elevation—‘‘and would be no- 
body’s nigger!’ 

At the close of eighteen months from the time 
they first heard of the fortune, it really came, 


pectations of everybody. When the lawyers on 


thousand pounds to invest. 


thus far.” 

So he and “the old ooman,”’ as they all called 
the wife and mother, took Susan and a roll of 
money, and set off for the city, with about as 
much sense as the renowued “Simple Simon,” 
to make the purchases which were to lift them 
from their humble sphere, into the upper walks 
of life! They went so far as to discuss, on their 
journey, which of all the young people in town 
Susan had better ask in, first, to hear her play 
the piano! 

They bought a piano, and watch, and jewelry 
for Susan, beside fine clothes for the whole fam- 
ily, and a gilt-headed cane for “daddy.’”’ They 
went to a play and an auction, they visited the 





as the next man,”—a favorite phrase with the 


and a nice little sum it was, exceeding the ex- 


The ministers and doctors in town, who had 
befriended him in time of sickness and poverty, 
urged him to buy at once a comfortable home 
for his family, and to invest the rest of it; but 
the simple man said he must first indulge the 
young folk a bit, as they had had a sorry life 





wild woman, the two-headed calf and the boa 


= = 
constrictor, and wound up their city exper. 
ence by drinking soda water from a coppery 
fountain, and then trying the skill of a ¢iy 
doctor, at three dollars a visit. ‘ 

When fully recovered, they turned their 
faces homeward, where Tom was “waiting for 
money to buy a boat and atrotter.” Of cours 

there must be a carpet, a table and six chain, 
to match the piano; and so the moncy flew! It 
was all outgo, and no income; and, ere lone 

the old man saw how the money was melting 
away. 

Then he took to work again, but the othe 
would not. Susan said it would take a lifetime, 
now, to make people forget that she wasn’t g. 
ways alady. She thought if the Lenox family, 
and the milliner she “accommodated,” were only 
all dead or out West, she might get into fine com, 
pany; as it was, she made no progress in he 
upward flight! Indeed, ladies thought far les 
of the noisy, over dressed girl at home, than they 
did of the modest, faithful nurse at Mrs. Lenoy’s, 

Poor Susan felt under the painful Necessity, 
at length, of pushing for herself; so she gay 
a party, or rather she sent out invitations whic) 
little Dolly’s teacher had written for her; but, 
alas, nobody came, and the family had to eq 
all the good things themselves! 

In three years, the poor old man was trudging 
off penniless to his daily toil, while his wife ang 
Susan were keeping a disagreeable, untidy 
boarding house; for “work again,” Susan de 
clared “they wouldn’t;” although the old wo. 
man’s part of the business seemed very much 
like “work” to her. Tom was a ruined young 
man, and Dick, the next b other, was following 
hard after him in the downward path. 

All the family have left of their fortune, nov, 
is a faded carpet, a very showy, but tinkling 
piano, a handful of jewelry, and Tom’s boat; 
and, worse than that, poor Susan never once 
got even a taste of what it was to be a lady. 

Money without wisdom is very much like 
beauty without it—“like a jewel in a swine’s 
snout.” Riches of the heart and the mind alone 
can raise people into what is really good society, 

J. 
—_+o9—___“_——_—- 
For the Companion. 


ESTHER’S ADVENTURE. 

A little adventure once happened to me that 
you may like to hear, 

When I was about seven years old, I went 
with my father to the store, one morning, trot- 
t ng along by his side, with my little fat hand 
in his great one. 

It was a June morning, and the dewdrops lay 
like diamonds on the green grass; they were so 
very pretty I kept looking at them as I ran along. 
All at onee LT eried out “Look! what a big, diy 
dewdrop, papa!” and pulled my hand away to 
touch it, when lo, it was no dewdrop at all, but 
a tiny gold locket, lying almost hidden in the 
grass. On examining it, we found it opened by 
a spring, and that within it lay the loveliest 
lock of golden hair—‘“‘a baby’s hair,” my father 
said. 

Iwas overjoyed; for as my father was ale 
boring man, pretty things were not very com 
mon at our house, and that was very pretty- 
prettier, by far, than any thing I ever had ownel 
or expected to. 

“Some one must have lost this,” said my f+ 
ther; “we must try to find the owner.” 

“Isn’t it mine?” I asked, trying to keep the 
tears out of my voice. 

“Not if we can find the owner, daughter. It 
isn’t honest to keep what belongs to another; 
and if we are poor, we ean be honest.” 

I looked up into his face, feeling, even thet, 
I think, proud to know that my father was al 





both sides of the water, and the government | jonest man, and that I, too, could be hones; 
taxes had all been paid, the old man had a ¢ ear | 


but [ should have so liked the pretty gold lock 
et, if it had been right to keep it; and I drews 
little sigh. Just then we came to an Irish gitl, 
who was walking slowly, and looking this "4 
and that very carefully. 

“Have you lost any thing?” asked father. 

“Yes, sir; something my mistress would i? 
any thing to find again, for it’s got baby’s hair 
in it, and he, the darlint, is dead two years ag, 
and it’s sore she’s grievin’ for it this very ™* 
ute, sir.” 

“T’ve got it—I’ve found it!’ I exclaimed, jo 
fully. “I found it my own self, lying on & 
grass, just now!” and I held it out to her. 

She was delighted, and showered thanks and 
praises upon me. Just as we were about ° 
leave her, 2 carriage came in sight. Carriag® 
were not often seen in our strects in those days 
and this had a pair of splendid gray horses, 8 
shining harness, that stepped proudly, ¥! 
arching necks and flowing manes, and insi' 
sat a beautiful lady, with a little girl about my 
age, by her side. 

The driver drew the reins, at a signal from the 
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Jady, and the carriage stopped, while the Irish 
girl, with triumphant exclamations, held up the 
jocket, telling how she came by it. Then the 
jady turned her soft, dark eyes kindly on me, | 
asking my name, and age, and where we lived, | 
thanking both me and my father very heartily | 
and gracefully, then driving on. But in a mo- 
ment the horses were stopped again, and the 
silvery voice said,— 

“Wouldn’t you like a ride, little girl?” 

[am sure my eyes sparkled, for my heart flut- 
tered with delight at the idea, and after a few | 
words of hesitation on my father’s part,‘I was 
lifted into that beautiful barouche, with its soft 
cushions, to a seat close by the lady; and the 
prancing gray horses drove on. 

How like fairy land it was to me! and how 
strangely my coarse, though clean garments 
Jooked beside the delicate muslin ones of the 
other little girl! I was a little afraid, but O, it 
was almost like heaven to be sitting there; and 
when the lady smiled into my eyes, and asked 
me about my mother and sisters, all the fear 
yanished away, and I answered her questions, 
and listened, delighted, when she told me her 
Kitty was one month older than I, but not so 
large or healthy, and that they came to spend a 
few weeks in the country, that she might grow 
stronger and stouter. 

When she told me about the locket, and how 
it contained the only curl she had of her baby’s 
beautiful hair, and how the baby had sickened 
and diced, and how it would have grieved her 
to have lost and never found it, my heart swelled 
with joy that she had it instead of me; only I 
marvelled how any lady who wore such beau- 
tiful dresses and rode in such a lovely carriage 
could shed tears. In my childish folly I thought | 
such things might make her always happy. 

We drove out of the village into the fragrant 
pine woods, where the birds sang, and the 
branches wavéd in the wind, and the sweet, 
spicy odors breathed around us, like “gales from 
Araby the blest.” 

It was all enchantment to me; and even now 
it seems as if the sun must have shone brighter, 
the birds sung louder, and the skies bent bluer 
that day than they ever do now; but I suppose 
they arc still as fair to young child hearts that 
beat as lightly as mine did then. 

We came home another way, over a beautiful 
little stream, with a covered bridge, and when 
we reached our own door, you may be sure my 
mother was startled to sce her little Esther get- 
ting out of that elegant carriage, in her checked 
gingham sun-bonnet and faded calico gown; 
buta few words from the lady explained it to 
her, and then the carriage drove down the street 
while I stood by the gate watching it till it was 
out of sizht, when I went slowly into the house 
with a sad sense of having been let down from 
the skies to comrhon earth. I had heard the la- 
dy say she was to leave town the next day; sol 
knew I should see her no more. 

But the next day there came from the hotel, 
where they had stopped, a large package direct- 
ed to“Esther Hartwell”—that was my name— 
and how we all wondered what could be in it! 
“Mrs. Stanley had left it for me,”’ the man said, 
“and a beautiful lady she was, such an one as 
he had not been afther seeing since he left auld 
Ireland.” 

Every little girl knows how my heart went 
Pit-a-pat, as the strings were untied, but none 
of those who have a profusion of pretty gifts 
every birthday and Christmas, can tell what joy 
Ifclt when I saw the contents. First, a beauti- 
ful book full of bright pictures; then a lovely 
dress pattern of cambric, white, with a tiny rose- 
bud on it; and last and most, a doll—and such 
adoll! My old dolly was made of rags, with 
clothes sewed on to her body, and a seam in the 
back of her head, and a flat face, with inked 
lines for eyes, and mouth, and chin. A good 
nough dolly, too, she had been till then, so far 
‘sean remember; but this was a kind of glo- 
rified, celestial doll, with joints, and arms, and 
evs, and china face, and the bluest of blue 
‘yes, and the pinkest of pink cheeks, and O, 
such curls of real hair! 

And then a plaid silk dress, and a tucked skirt, 
ind embroidered pantalets, and red morocco 
shoes! And to crown-all, her clothes would 
take off, and she had another suit for morning 
Wear, consisting of a pink calico dress, white 
§pron, plain skirt and black shoes; and I could 
take them off and put them on fifty times a day 
with my own hands! 

I was passionately fond of dolls, and had 
loved old Molly dearly, but I fairly idolized 

Kitty Stanley,” as I called her, in honor of her 
former owner, and at once degraded Molly into 
her waitinz-maid; rather a hard fate for the 
Poor dolly that had till that time been fondly 
‘aressedl and cherished; but what more could a 








| sister; and even yet, Kitty has not outlived her 


I think, myself, there is as marked a distine- 
tion between dolls that can be undressed and 
dolls that can’t, as between men with white 
skins and men with black; and we all know the 
latter has been enough to doom a tace into 
hopeless degradation and servitude. 

You must imagine the happy hours I spent 
With Kitty Stanley, the beloved, in the next five 
years, for I played with her till I was twelve 
years old, in spite of the ridicule of my oldest 


usefulness, but lies in a bandbox on the upper 
shelf of my bedroom closet, to be produced 
whenever my little friends come tosee me. They 
all like her very much, though her face is a lit- 
tle scarred, and some pert young misses, with 
frizzed hair, and six flounces on their dress, and 
huge bows and sashes on their backs, do whis- 
per among themselves that “she looks awfully 
old-fashioned.” She doesn’t care for that, but 
sits bolt upright, with an air of dignity and con- 
scious worth that is good to see. 

I never saw the real Kitty Stanley or her 
mother, again; but their faces will never pass 
out of my memory, and I hope their life has been 
as prosperous as | have a thousand times wished 
it might be. A. B. O. 

e i 

For the Companion. 

HOW BINGO BROKE UP A MEET- 
NG. 

Bingo Jones was born with mischief enough 
in his bones to stock a rogues’ furnishing store, 
and his training at home was just the kind to 
increase it at compound interest. 

His father ran away from home when Bingo 
was two years old, and was not heard from af- 
terward, and his poor mother, who had neither 
energy nor ambition, let the boy do pretty much 
as he pleased. 

By the time he was fourteen years old he was 
as likely to be found in some neighbor’s peach 
orchard or melon patch any summer night at 
twelve o’clock, as in his own bed. 

There had been a season of superstitious ex- 
citement in the town. Multitudes of persons of 
the weaker sort were thronging, three or four 
nights in the week, to various places, to hold 
watch meetings, or “harmonic sittings,” as they 
called them. 

Bingo conceived the project of frightening 
some of these people. With three of his com- 
panions he concluded to have some “fun” at the 
house of one Barstow, in the clearing beyond 
the turnpike common. 

There was to be a “sitting” there, and “my 
eyes!” chuckled Bingo, “us fellers will go up 
and imitate thunder for ’em, till we make old 
Barstow sweat.” 

Night came, and “us fellers” were duly on 
the way, equipped with such instruments as 
they judged most appropriate for their intend- 
ed concert. 

Jake Whelan carried a big stove-fender like a 
Runic shield; Dombey Redfield wore a great 
Dutch cheese-pan on his head; Sim Turner had 
a long tin fish-horn, and Bingo had stolen his 
mother's copper wash-kettle, that hung round 
his neck by the bail, and loomed behind like a 
black bass drum. 

With these the young rascals expected to im- 
provise a performance that would out-do Paul 
Julien at the Crystal Palace. 

Arrived at Barstow’s, the four safely deposit- 
ed their utensils over the wall, and crept to the 
windows to peep at the meeting. 

There was no need to listen, for the speakers 
and singers made noise enough to be heard all 
over the common and a good way into the 
woods. 

“They've got the steam on,” whispered Jake. 

“That’s so,” said Dombey. “There! now 
they’ve got up Uncle Davy Gates, an’ puttin’ 
him through his gifts.” 

“Hike!” said Bingo, “just hear the ole feller 
ceackle. Cubbidar—wattuk chottuk—hipopolol- 
ly pilliwinktum plip—that’s Choctaw, if I know 
any thing about it.” : 

I must here say that the queer set of fanatics 
represented by Uncle Davy, claimed, among 
other absurd things, the power to talk. in “un- 
known tongues,” a fact which explains the non- 
sensical mimicry above. 

In no Jong time the whole meeting had taken 
up the jargon of the half crazy “prophet,” and 
in the confusion that followed, the wicked mis- 
chief-makers under the windows could let out 

their bursting laughter, and mock and almost 
shout without fear of being heard. 

“There they go!” said Sim Turner, as the ex- 
cited company broke into a wild song. “Now’s 
our time, boys.” 

‘Don’t hurry,” said Bingo. “They never 
break up till two or three o’clock in the morn- 
in’. Come round here, and git up on the roof.” 





expect whose clothes wouldn’t take off? 


The roof was an old-fashioned back slope, 


reaching within eight feet of the ground, and | 
mounted by a stationary fire ladder, so that the | 
boys had no difficulty in climbing to the top | 
with whatever load they pleased to carry. 
“Hollo! here’s a pile of pumpkins!”’ exclaimed 
Bingo, and he and his companions immediately | 
seized one apiece, and quickly conveyed them 
to the shoulder of the roof between the ridge- | 
pole and the big chimney. 

Returning, they continued to carry up pump- 
kins and stones until they had collected as many 
as would lodge aloft safely, after which they 
armed themselves with their kettles and pans, 
and perched in triumph on the peak of the 
house. 

“Now,” exulted Bingo, “all ready, an’ we'll 
give ’em a burst of soopernat’ral music as’ll 
make their hair stan’.”’ 

The singing had ceased below, but shouts and 
“unknown tongues” came up confusedly from 
the meeting-room, showing that the enthusiasts 
were too much preoccupied to know what was 
going on over the rafters. 

All at once came a blast from Sim Turner’s 
fish-horn. Round and round went the echo, 
filling the whole clearing, and sounding afar in 
in the forest. 

At the same instant four great pumpkins were 
sent rumbling down the long roof, and the deaf- 
ening bang of the pans and kettles magnified 
the din in the air to a frightful imitation of 
thunder. 

The boys listened. All was silent below. | 


“p. 


teckon that sobered ’em,”’ whispered Dom- 





bey. 

“S'pose they’re scairt any?” queried Jake, 
with a chuckle. 

“If they aint, they will be,” suggested Bingo. 
“Now for it!” And again the old tin bugle, 
louder than before, blazed out into the night, 
and terribly the pan-clang roared, and down the 


| time, and all three stopped simultaneously. 





long roof tumbled an avalanche of pumpkins 
and stones. | 
Suddenly the house doors were burst open 


“watchers,” more impressible than the rest, 
flew from the house through the darkness, as if 
they thought a general ruin was truly at their 
heels. 

If the young rascals on the ridgepole wanted 
fun, one would think they ought to be satisfied 
to see the “meetin’” scatter so abruptly, and 
tear right and left over stumps and bushes with 
all the old-fashioned signs of fright. But the 
effect of the grand scare they had manufactured 
was too much for the youngsters’ self-control, 
and the sound of their irrepressible - giggle 
reached the ears of some their victims, and 
quickly turned their alarm into indignation. 
They came slowly back towards the house to see 
if their ears had deceived them. 

Among the first to discover the trick and its 
authors was ‘old Barstow,” as he was called. 
He was not-wholly a stranger to the tricks of 
Bingo and his friends, and was furious when 
he detected the lawless rogues upon his roof, 
and noticed the wholesale destruction of his 
pumpkins. 

Rallying his company, he rapidly ascended 
the fire-ladder, breathing threats of vengeance. 

It was the boys’ turn to be frightened now. 
Sim Turner, in his bewilderment, sprang down 
the steep side, and jumped from the two-story 
eaves to the ground. 

In his descent he struck the limb of a large li- 
lac tree, or he must have been almost killed. 
As it was, he sprained his wrist, bruised him- 
self badly from head to foot, and lay stunned. 

Jake and Dombey made a desperate rush off 
the slope roof, and the former, being very nim- 
ble, slipped through the excited crowd at the 
back of the house, and escaped. Dombey was 
caught and held fast by three or fonr pairs of 
stout hands. 

As for Bingo, the ringleader, seeing the chanc- 
es were so desperate, he swung himself over the 
edge of the big chimney and hung down the 
flue. 

He was seen, however, and when his pursu- 
ers were about to seize him, there was nothing 
for it, between fear and the looseness of his 
hold, but to drop to the bottom and run the 
risk. 

Down he went, bumping like a pebble in a 
coal-shaft, and when he struck, it was allin a 
heap among the soot and cinders, with the 
breath knocked out of his body. 

Here, for about an hour, while Barstow and 
his followers were busy with Sim and Dombey, 
Bingo lay, slowly recovering, and feeling, as he 
heard the threatening sounds that came up thé 
flue from below, very much like a rat in a pock- 
et hung within an inch of a terrier’s nose. 

His worst apprehensions, however, soon gave 
way to reality, for a tallow candle was thrust 
up the chimney, and the grim face of Barstow 





front and rear, and a score or more of oI 


\it was a woman, I cannot say, but it did. 


himself followed it, advancing upon the crouch- 
ing wretch with the relentless deliberation of a 
catamount. A moment more, and Bingo was 


| gripped by the leg, and dragged, howling and 


kicking, down the fireplace into the kitchen. 
The four young rogues were taken before a 
magistrate, (Jake Whelan having been exposed 
by his gallant (?) comrades, and caught the 
next day,) and that worthy official, after sound- 
ly reprimanding them for disturbing people, 
who, no matter what their peculiarities were, 
had met for a religious meeting, gave them their 
choice, to work out a good smart fine, or go to 
the county jail for thirty days. Being all of 
them too lazy to work, they chose the latter, 
and so for a month Bingo and his friends had a 
steady home provided for them, where they 
kept out of mischief, and hada chance to think 
upon their bad ways. 2.2, 
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For the Companion. 
A MISTAKE. 


Mr. Obadiah Baker, from Vermont, was stop- 
ping at the Franklin House, New York. As- 
cending, one day, to his room on the fourth 
floor, there came a sudden sound, somewhere 
between ashriek and a groan, which at once 
arrested his steps. 

Two other persons were ascending at the same 
As 
they listened the noise was repeated. 

They looked at one another in surprise and 
anxiety. The sound seemed to come from the 
walls, and the first thought that suggested it- 
self was, that some wretched being was suffo- 
cating in some chimney. 

“What is it?” That was the question of all 
three, followed by “Where is it?” 

They could not tell. 

Mr. Baker looked all around very anxiously, 


| but saw nothing that could give him a clue. 


“T’ll be shot,”’ he exclaimed, “if I know what 
to make of it.” 

“What can we do?” said the others, in equal 
anxiety. 

Another groan came. 

“Somebody’s suffocating somewhere,” said 
Obadiah, in great distress. 

“What can we do?” asked the others, again. 

“Tl go down and bring some servants,” said 
one of them. 

“Wait a minute,’ 


said Obadiah, “perhaps we 


ean find him.” 
“Help! Help! Americans! Help! I’m dy- 
ing!” 


Such were the sounds that now came to their 
ears in a muffled voice, and in tones that were 
scarce audible. 

Obadiah grew still more excited, and shouted, 
at the top of his voice, ‘“Who’s there?” 

“I’m dying!” was the answer that thrilled 
through the hearers. 

“It’s a woman!” cried Obadiah, and his voice 
was full of horror—‘‘a lovely woman! She’s 
dying!” 

How Obadiah’s imazination led him to decide 
He 
pressed his ear close to the wall, and pounded 
with his fists, shouting at the same time. 

After each shout the voice sounded back again : 

“Help!” 

Obadiah still listened, with horror upon his 
face, but the others could stand it no longer. 
They rushed down stairs. 

“Help, quick!” they cried, to the clerk in the 
office; ‘a woman is dying in a chimney.” 

“A what?” cried the astounded clerk. 

The story was soon told. It spread like lizht- 
ning. There was arush up stairs, and a wild 
crowd gathered, excitedly, around the place 
where Obadiah was pounding and holloing. 

“Gentlemen!” he cried, ‘‘there’s a tragedy 
a goin’ on inside these here walls! Just listen!” 

He shouted again to the mysterious speaker. 

A groan was the answer. 

Again he shouted. 

“Help! I’mdying!” was the reply, now plain- 
ly audible to those who were nearest, and whose 
hearts thrilled with feelings of sympathetic hor- 
ror. 

“She’s in the chimney! She’s dying!” groaned 
the sympathetic listeners. 

What was to be done? 

A confased murmur arose. 

“Bring pickaxes!’ “Bring crowbars!” “Break 
into the wall!” “Diz away the bricks!” Quick! 
she’s suffocating!’ “Make haste!” 

And as these confused cries arose, the voice of 
the imprisoned one came up, from time to time, 
in its muffled and despairing tones, to their hor- 
ror-stricken ears. 

People made wild effort; to rush down stairs 
after pickaxes and crowbars but the way was 
blocked by a dense throng of newly-arrived spec- 
tators, all of whom were eager to get nearer. 


” 
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filled, and the stairs below. Down in the lower 

hall there was a crowd, shouting, in an excited 

manner, all kinds of suggestions. The tidings | 
also had spread outside, and people came rush- 

ing in from the street. 

The rumor had grown to extraordinary pro- 
portions. Outside people heard that a woman 
was imprisoned in a chimney, suffocating and 
dying. She was young, she was beautiful. How 
she got there was a mystery. A thousand wild 
theories spread about. 

Every moment the excitement increased. The | 
hotel was filled. The street outside was crowd- 
ed. Policemen tried to pass through to see 
what was going on, but that was impossible. 

Up stairs Obadiah stood, a head and shoulders | 
above the crowd, and kept up a constant con- 
versation with tle imprisoned sufferer. Around 
him there still arose the confused cries of the 
excited crowd, who clamored as before for pick- 
axes and crowbars. But no one could pass 
down to get those desirable articles, and so the 
situation remained unchanged. 

At last an idea came to Obadiah. Turning 
about to face the crowd, he shouted, in a voice 
which was plainly discernible above the din,— 

“Gentlemen! we are doin’ nothin’. 
do somethin’. 


| 
} 


| 


We must 

Pass down word for pickaxes 

and crowbars, an’ we'll break through into the ! 
chimney. Send down word, and the things can 

he passed up over your heads. Quick, or it’ll 

be too late!” 

The crowd acted at once upon this suggestion. 
A wild, imperious cry went down, which was | 
taken up by those below and passed on to those 
who were lower down. At length there was a 
response. } 

The response came in the shape of crowbars, 
pickaxes, hammers, hatchets and axes. In the 
excitement of the occasion, almost any thing 
was passed up. Everybody below was anxious 
to send something, and no one thought whether 
what he sent was useful or not, 

As the first crowbar arrived Obadiah seized 
it. Ile waved the crowd back, and swung it in 
his sinewy arms like a battering ram, 

Another moment and the blow would have 
been dealt. 

But at that instant a shout came to him from | 
above. Ile turned his head. On the landing | 
above stood half-a-dozen waiters gesticulating 
and screaming. 

“Stop! stop!’ they cried. “We’ve found it. | 
It isn’t the chimney. It’s the dumb waiter.” 
The ery flashed downwards, and in an instant | 
passed from mouth to mouth, through the hotel. 

Obadiah flung down the crowbar, crushing, | 
by that sudden act, several unsuspecting feet; 
after which, bursting through the crowd by | 
main strength, he rushed to the upper landing 
where the waiters of the hotel were standing. | 

In a moment he understood all. | 

The prisoner was not in the chimney; she | 
was in the “dumb waiter.” 

A door was opened which was used for this | 
machine, and one of the waiters was pulling at | 
the rope. The weight was evidently a very | 
heavy one. | 

The crowd came pouring up to see the denoue- | 
ment. They thronged around, and it was with | 
dificulty that the waiters kept them back. 
Obadiah was in the foreground, waiting to res- 
cue the captive beauty. 

The dumb waiter arose higher and higher. It 
was a thrilling moment. 

At last—no-—yes—no—yes. Ohorror! Yes. | 
What?) What was that face that slowly arose 
above the level of the floor, with upturned eyes 
and expression of entreaty. 

Not a woman's, at any rate. 

A broad, fat, round face, with goggle glasses, 
and pointed, red beard, bald, phlegmatic, alto- 
gether Dutch in outline and expression. 

Higher came the figure, and higher, till at 
last the dumb waiter was on a level with the 
hall floor, aud the prisoner stepped forth. He 
was short and stout, he was puffing heavily, and 
stroking his pointed beard with his hand, and 
looking round with a mild and slightly depre- 
cating air upon the astonished crowd. 

Had it been a Western hotel, that crowd 
would have lynched him on the spot. They had 
come to find a beautiful girl in a chimney. 
They found only a Dutchman in a dumb waiter. 

A volley of execrations thundered about his 
ears. Proprietor, clerks, waiters, all stormed at 
him in the fury of their indignation. 

In the midst of all this storm the Dutchman 
stood unruffied, saying nothing. 

Nothing? Iamwrong. He kept continual- 
ly muttering to himself one all expressive word, 
which the German uses to express every vary- 
ing emotion,— 

“So!” 


That was all. 


climb the stairs, and had chosen the dumb 


| sorry, Mr. Hench, and, if it will not be more in- 


from the excited crowd, and took him to his 
room, where he learned his story. 

Ie was Prof. Schwab, of Gottengin. 
an entomologist. 


He was 
He found it troublesome to 


waiter as an easier mode. He had been hoisted 
up some distance, but had been left midway be- 
tween the fourth and fifth floors. Waiting pa- 
tiently to be raised further, he had gone to 
sleep there, but had waked with a feeling of suf- 
focation. Hence his cries. 

The reason why he took the dumb waiter was 
because he mistook it for the elevator. 


——_+or— 
WATCHING FOR THE 


He will come home 
In the rush and roar of rain 
With a cry of pleading pain, 
And cling to me again, 
As of old, as of old. 
In the dying of the day, 
When the sun’s last rosy ra 
Has faded from the chestnuts by the gate, 
He will come along the road, 
Underneath the branches broad 
Of the old elms where his father used to wait, 
And my heart will open wide, 
As he nestles to my side, 
And murmurs “mother,” softly, in the old, sweet 
tone. 


PRODIGAL, 


0, I know that he will come 
To his open, waiting home, 

That is looking for him always while he’s gone; 
And the nights will shorten then, 

And the days grow long again, 

And I shall know a happiness that for years I have 

not known. 
—_———_+~@)>—____.. 
For the Companion. 
LIFE IN JAIL. 

A few weeks ago, I was sent to jail. I went 
there in consequence of a sentence passed by 
Judge Perry Mason & Co.,—especially the Co.— 
who committed me to that celebrated prison in 
these words: 

“Please go to Charlestown prison”. 

Was there ever such a “civil” judge? 

Vell, yes; come to think of it, there was once 
one in Indiana. His name, if my memory serves 
me rightly, was Smith—Judge Smith. It is told 
of him that one day he was called on to con- 
demn a convict to die at the scaffold. 

“Mr. Hench,” said the judge, “the jury, I am 
sorry to say, have found you guilty of the crime 
charged against you, and it becomes my duty to 
sentence you to be hanged. I’m really very 





convenient on that day than any other, I will 
name Friday, the 28d of June, as the day of 
your execution!” 

“Please go to Charlestown jail,” I read again, 
and then found added, “write a couple of arti- 
cles about it for the Companion. Let us have 
your MSS. as soon as you can, and present Dill 
to our clerk, marked C. O. D.” 

Need I add that, without further ado, I went? 
Whoso doubts, let them examine the next income 
returns. 

Charlestown jail is the State prison of Massa- 
chusetts. Only criminals who have been guilty 
of the gravest offernces are sent there. Every 
one of its inmates has received a sentence of 
imprisonment, ranging from three or seven 
years, to incarceration for life. Here you will 
find murderers and burglars, and every variety 
of the wayward tribe of felons. 

Since the prison was first opened, in 1805, sev- 
enty-four hundred persons have been sentenced 
to its cells; and no less than three hundred and 
twenty-four of them were condemned to be con- 
fined there for life. 

One man spent thirty-four years and eight 
months within its walls, and another thirty-four 
years. Thereis a convict living to-day, who has 
been twenty-one years an inmate of it; and, from 
the beginning, the average time served, has been 
thirteen years. 

Now, would you like to know how these peo- 
ple live? 

At eight o’clock, one morning, we rang the 
bell of the warden’s office, and were shown into 
his private room. He was sitting at a table, 
writing, and received us with a cheerful saluta- 
tion. As he had not quite finished a letter, we 
took a look at his cabinet of curiosities. 

Here is a whip, with long, knotted lashes. 
Once, it was used to punish the refractory. 
Here are a couple of rusty rings. Once, they 
were embedded in the granite pavement of a 
dark cell, and prisoners were fastened by them 
to the uncovered floor. With this sharp little 
knife, Rogers, a convict, killed Lincoln, a 
warden. 

It was the terrible revenge of a fierce nature, 
for an inhuman punishment inflicted on him. 

Rogers, for some offence, was sentenced to be 
showered. 

Do you know what that is? Mr. Haynes, the 
warden of the Charlestown prison, calls it the 
most crucl punishment inflicted in modern 


The stairs were covered, the hall below was| Obadiah, however, managed to rescue him| It is a lingering remnant of the barbarous 


ages, when men were generally brutal, and 
therefore loved to inflict torture on all unresist- 
ing victims. 

When a convict was ordered to be showered, 
he was stripped of all his clothing, and shut up 
in alittle box. His legs, his arms, and his neck, 
were closely confined in wooden socks. This 
was done to make it impossible for him to move, 
or change his position in the slightest degree. 
Then, at a height of from six to eight feet, 
water was poured on his defenceless head— 
sometimes half a barrel, sometimes four barrels 
atatime. The agony of the victims of this tor- 
ture was intense. Within a few months past, 
men have died under the horrible infliction, for 
it is still practised in the State of New York, 
which permits this most wicked and useless 
cruelty. 

Rogers was showered for making a noise in 
his cell. Next day, he sprang upon his keeper, 
and killed him. 

The warden who succeeded the slain officer, 
established a different system. He was a large- 
hearted man, a believer in the power of love, 
and the lash was laid aside. 

A funny story is told of this officer, which is 
worth repeating. Ile placed so much confidence 
in some prisoners, that one of them took advan- 
tage of his good nature, to make his escape. 

A convict named Philhips was sentenced to 
the prison for nine years for housebreaking. 
He told his counsel, and the city marshal of 
Charlestown, that he knew where a large amount 
of missing property was concealed; but they do 
not seem, so far as the record tells, to have placed 
any confidence in his statements. 

After he was committed to prison, he repeated 
his story tothe warden. He found a more cred- 
ulous listener in this officer, than in the lawyers. 
He told so straight a story, that the keeper made 
up his mind that it was true, and to put it to 
the test of a trial. 

So, in company with the warden and the city 
marshal, Phillips left the prison, and went to 
the town of Barnstable. 

There, in a quiet nook, away from prying eyes, 


the buried treasure. 
turn at the spade and pick. 
“After laboring for some time,” said Mr. 


companion, and then took to his heels. 


they left it.” 


was never punished for it. 


blue. 


ceeded in breaking jail. 


of yellow. 


the Board of Directors.” 


in dark cells. 


cannot be overheard. 


dark cells. 


vided for such culprits. 


was set over them. 











times. Another writer terms it the prison fiend, 


the two officers and the convict began to dig for 
Rach in his turn took a 


Haynes, “and succeeding in making quite an 
excavation, Phillips was relieved by one of the 
others; and, while one was at work in the trench, 
and the other watching for the appearance of 
buried treasure, Phillips made a sudden spring, 
pitching the one outside into the hole with his 


“Before the surprised, and somewhat demoral 
ized gentlemen could regain their feet and wits, 
the culprit was out of sight; and they, not being 
in a condition to follow up the pursuit, returned 
to the prison in some respects wiser men than 


The sly rogue was caught again some time 
afterwards, but the story of his escape was too 
ood a joke to spoil by a prosecution, and he 


Prisoners used to wear parti-colored dresses; 
one half of their clothing was red, and the other 
half blue; and these colors were arranged per- 
pendicularly; that is, one leg of the pantaloons, 
for example, would be red, and the other leg 
This was to enable citizens to detect pris- 
oners, and aid in their capture when they suc- 


In 1812, prisoners who were convicted a second 
time, were dressed in tri-colored raiment, one 
stripe of red, one stripe of blue, and one stripe 
Convicts sentenced for the third 
time, were clad in four-colored garments; in 
red, and yellow, and blue, and black. Convicts 
who were recaptureé after eseaping, were forced 
to wear an iron ring on their left leg, “to 
which,” so read the order, “‘a clog, attached by 
a chain, shall be suspended during their contin- 
uance at the prison, unless restored to favor by 


The ouly mode of punishing refractory pris- 
oners at Charlestown, now, is by confinement 
For repeated, or gross offenders, 
extra dark cells have been fitted up in a part of 
the jail where any noise that they may make 
One day, three prison- 
ers, who were ordinarily well behaved, became 
quite unruly, and were put into the first set of 


They then acted in such a way, that they were 
removed into the silent and dark dungeons, pro- 
This conduct aroused 
the suspicion of the keepers, and a strict guard 


Now, the second set of dungeons were sepa- 
rated by a thick wall from the other parts of the 
prison, so as to prevent sound from penetrattng 


a ——<$<—<—_——~ 
yard, secured by heavy padlocks, which an - 
pert workman could easily enough break 9, . 
or pick; ut who would ever have thought at 
any one wanting to break into a jail? 

Yet the attempt was made. 

The watchman, shortly before midnight, heanj 
something drop from one of the high outer wayyy 
Scanning the yard, he saw @ man run across it 
Every officer was roused from his slumbers, anj 
armed, and every chance for the bold burglar; 
escape was closed. 

Lights were brought, and a search began, 4, 
an officer opened the door of the store room, , 
pistol shot was heard, and he was wounded in 
the head. 

The smoke had hardly died away, before th. 
shooter came out, and surrendered himself. 

It was a man who had served out a long tern 
in the prison, and who had left it only ten days 
before! ’ 
He had come back, to get into that “section” 
of the jail in which the dark dungeons are, jy 
order to liberate those three of his companions, 
whose unruly conduct had made the keeper sys. 
picious that there was a plot of some kind on 
foot. 

Had he not been seen as he dropped from the 
outer wall, he had every thing necessary to en. 
ble him to break into the dungeons, and carry 
out his daring scheme. 

Just seventeen days from the date of his dis. 
charge, he was again sentenced to prison for 
five years! 

Next week, I will give you some further ao. 
count of the prison. UNCLE James, 
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TURKEY IN EGYPT. 
The cause of the troubles that exist between 
Turkey and Egypt, is the fact that Ecypt, under 
the rule of the family of Mehemet Ali, has out. 
grown her condition of dependency. While 
Egypt has been growing up, Turkey has been 
going down. 
Turkey has been able to exist for almosts 
century past, only through the sufferance of the 
great Christian nations of Europe. 
Had they been able to agree upon a plan to 
partition her possessions among themselves, sho 
would have been conquered and divided long 
ago. But they are, and long have been, jealous 
of one another, and are able to agrec only so far 
as to keep the Turkish Empire in existence, rath- 
er than allow any one to take it, or any part 
of it. 
Had Turkey been conquered, it is probable 
that France would have been allowed to “a 
quire” Egypt, a country which she has mati- 
fested a decided desire to possess. 
It would have been well for Egypt could it 
have fallen under French or English dominion, 
as then a living community would have been 
separated from dying Turkey; and it would not 
have been long in ascending to as rich a state 
as it knew under the Ptolemies, and earlier, u- 
der the Pharaohs. 

But as Egypt could not get Christian rule, it 
has been so far fortunate as to have a liber 
Mahometan local government. At Alexandria 
and Cairo the men in power are Mussulmans, 
nominally; at Constantinople, they are Mussul- 
mans, really. 

The Turkish rulers hate Christianity as bit 
terly as their great-grandfathers hated it; the 
Egyptian government is composcd of men who 
are hand-and-glove with Christians, and who 
avail themselves of Christian intelligence with 
the utmost readiness; and who would not be ot 
fended were all their subjects to be converted 
Christianity. 

Having grown to a strong position under the 
immediate rule of liberal Mussulmans, it is 10 
ural that Egypt should aspire to freedom; a0 
the Egyptian gevernment not only represetls 
the Egyptian sentiment, but it agrees heartily 
with it. 

Egypt ought to become free, and free sh? 
would become were the question onc to be decit- 
ed by Turks and Egyptians; for the latter woull 
assert their independence, and they would be 
able to maintain it against their present nom 
nal masters. 

But, unfortunately, the fate of Egypt ist 
volved in the settlement of what is known ast 
Eastern question,—a question that seems de 
tined to have an answer late, or never. 

Were Egypt to go to war with Turkey, and® 
beat her armies, as she did thirty years 8° 
the European powers might intertere, as thé 
they did, and compel them to make peace. 

Itis possible, however, that the European pot 
ers would be divided in opinion, and that thet 
action also would differ. Russia and Prus# 
might support Egypt, and the other powers sup 
port Turkey. 

Such a division might lead to a general 
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the establishment of the independence of Egypt. 
Turkey might not be partitioned, in that event, 
but she would be cut down. The loss of Egypt 
would weaken her, just as she was weakened 
forty years ago, by the loss of Greece. 

As we write, news comes that the sultan of 
Turkey and the pacha of Egypt have made up 
their quarrel, and that complete harmonious re- 
lations have been restored between them. The 
same announcement has been repeatedly made 
before, and has been followed by a renewal of 
the old quarrel. This last will no doubt in the 
future be followed by another revival of the 
quarrel. Finally, war will come, and the fate 
of Egypt be decided by the sword. 
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THE MAN THAT CALLED. 

It is a good way, in the absence of servants 
and parents, for young people to accompany 
callers to the street door, and make sure that 
the door is secured when thev have left. 

When we were housekeeping in M , 1 was 
called to the sitting-room to see an elderly gen- 
tleman, who handed me a paper upon which was 
a statement that the stranger had formerly been 
a clergyman of respectability, but from reverses 
and ill health, was reduced to selling essences 
to support himself and family. Any person 
patronizing him, the writer said, would not only 
secure good essences, but would befriend a wor- 
thy man. 

Having bought what our purse allowed, and 
listened to the outlines of a life and experience 
very well told, we accompanied the poor man 
to the door, and opened it. 

The day was cool and clear. This was why I 
noticed the umbrella in his hand, and recognized 
it as my husband’s. 

Glancing at the rack where the umbrellas were 
kept, and which stood behind the street door, I 
noticed that my husband’s was missing. 





“Pardon me, Have you not mistaken my hus- 


band’s for your own, sir?” 


“O, no, madam,” making an effort to pass 


out. 


“Allow me to show you my husband’s name 
upon the handle,” (it was engraved on a slip of 


silver. } 


“Really, I beg your forgiveness,” he said, in a 
“But I 


confused way, replacing it in the rack. 
had one,” looking around as if to recover it. 
The servant was summoned. 


“Did this gentleman have an umbrella in his 


hand when you admitted him?” 


“He had nothing in his hand, ma’am. I’m 


sure of that.” 
The man again seized the umbrella. 


“Perhaps you will let me use this until you 
I will call and exchange before 


find mine. 
night,” he said. 


“But what use can you make of-it on such a 
day as this?” said I, calling his attention to the 


cloudless autumn sky. 


“Sure enough,” he said, looking upward, then 


replacing the umbrella, he went away. 


In fifteen or twenty minutes he returned, to 


beg we would say nothing about the mistake 


Indeed, it would have been forgotten, but for 
the fact that he came again in about six months. 
As the essences were excelientuwe were glad 






tosce him; but took the preca tis time, to LORD oleate AS A BoY 
watch him more closely as he ut. “The boy is fatt f pe i 
Sure enough, he made a grab ®t an umbrella he boy is father of the man;” and the hab- 


on the stand as he passed it. 


“This is the umbrella, sir, we discussed when 
Here is the same name 


you were here before. 
upon the handle. Have you forgotten it?” 
Again he apologized and went away. 


A year later he came round once more selling 


his essences, and again tried to carry off one o 
our umbrellas. 
the brain. 


An hour after he came back, as he had done 
after his first call, to beg us to excuse him and 


not mention it. 


Supposing the man must be a monomaniac, 
and feeling safe with the door between us, I told 
him frankly if he came again and attempted to 
take an.umbrella, I should feel under the neces- 


sity of having him arrested. 


He never called after that, though I heard of 
him in the neighborhood. Several of our friends 
lost umbrellas, which were missed after some of 


his business visits. 


if the man was an impostor he was a sharp 
one, and belonged to a class that the guardians 
of houses should be upon the alert to detect, 
since they are the most likely to disarm suspi- 


cion, 


Because a man dresses and appears like a gen- 
tleman is no reason why his movements should 
Rot be politely observed, especially in the ab- 


sence of older people. 


Polite attention should always be given to 


every one—and there is nothing improper in 


He evidently had umbrella on 


young person’s politely accompanying a stran- 
ger to the door. In this way it may sometimes 
happen that a rogue will be thwarted in his evil 
designs. 

BELLO. 
How many young people we hear saying, “I 
can’t learn French;” and especially declaring, 
“O, I can never speak it.” 
Well, they ought to see how readily Bello un- 
derstands that language, and they would be 
ashamed to be outdone by a dog, or rather, by 
a little black and tan puppy, not much bigger 
than a rat! 
Hf Bello is addressed in English he resents it 
with a bow-ow-ow! But all commands we have 
ever heard given in French, he obeys instantly. 
“Sit for your photograph, bello,” says his mis- 
tress, and the mite of a fellow seats himself with 
as much dignity as it is possible for one to com- 
mand that expects his expression is to be handed 
down to posterity. 
To all appearances he would sit that way un- 
til petrified, did not his mistress take pity on 
him. 
No sooner does she say, “It is completed,” 
than he indulges in “forty winks,” and allows 
himself to “unbend.” 


Then, too, he will counterfeit death to perfec- 
tion. 


“Play you are dead, Bello,” says his mistress, 
and over he goes on his back, curls up his four 
legs, shuts his eyes, remains breathless; and so 
perfect is the pantomime, that even his heart 
does not seem to beat. 

How long he would remain dead is an open 
question, since he wearies out every body’s pa- 
tience with his obedience. When his mistress 
says, ‘Live, Bello,” he springs to his feet and 
caresses her face with great tenderness, not kiss- 
ing with his tongue, as most dogs do, but pre- 
senting his lips, like other folks. 

All the feats that dogs do, he does easily and 
gracefully, especially that of catching his food 
upon the tip of his nose. It is amusing to see 
his eagerness and vigilance when a bit of meat 
is presented. His little body fairly quivers with 
excitement, and considering what a little nose 
it is that is poised to receive it, he catches with 
great dexterity. If he fails, he forfeits his meat. 
As to begging, no one can doit better. He 
crosses his paws before him, and standing upon 
his hind legs, begs with a fervor that is equally 
comic and pathetic,—he whines and courtesies, 
and moves his paws up and down, keeping the 
expression of his mug exactly in tune with his 
movements. The corners of his eyes and mouth 
are drawn down in such a way that one never 
would doubt but he was one of the poorest of all 
poor relations. 

Then he ‘is a nice little dancer, but, unfortu- 
nately, waltzing does not agree with him, as he 
soon grows giddy, and falls down with a low 
whine, in which condition his foriornness and 
helplessness are much more pitiable than the 
sickness and dizziness of human beings that in 
one way and another make themselves light- 
headed, 

: All things considered, Bellois a model puppy, 
and well deserves the decorative collar with 
which he has been honored. 
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its of diligence or indolence, of reading, or ne- 
glect of books, formed in boyhood, generally go 
into later life. The following account of Lord 
Macaulay is from a letter written by a Scottish 
school boy, during his vacation, to his father, in 
Edinburgh, dated “Clapham, Sept. 20, 1810:” 


f| After describing his journey from the house 
of his tutor, at Norfolk, and his arrival at Clap- 
ham, he goes on: 

“Mrs, Macaulay has got the finest family of 
children I ever saw. The eldest of them, a boy 
about ten, came in at tea-time, and shook hands 
with me. A little after, George (my companion 
from London,) told him I was a Scotsman. He 
immediately got up, seized my hand, and shook 
it most heartily., 

“Then a keen dispute arose between him and 
his sisters, about Scotland and England. He 
insisted that he was a Scotsman, and should, 
henceforth, be called Tam instead of ‘tom. He 
called one of his sisters Jean instead of Jane, 
and a younger brother Jock, which put them 
both quite furious. It was good fun how fierce- 
ly they fought.” 

The writer of this used often to speak of Ma- 
caulay as the most promising boy he ever met, 
with one exception, the late John Gibson Lock- 
hart. Both these beys were incessant readers. 
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DIED AT HIS POST, 

An exchange, describing a conflagration in one 
of our cities, some time ago, gives the following 
incident of dog fidelity: 
A sullen cross-breed of a watch dog, whose 
life had been spent in watching the dry goods 





store. He stood doggedly—no pun intended— 
in the middle of the store, and neither threats 
nor coaxing eould get him out. Like the cele- | 
brated boy who “stood on the burning deck, | 
whence all but him had fled,” this dog preferred | 
death to what he considered dishonor. He was | 
dragged out at last and taken to Orin Carpen- 
ter’s livery stable, but he stole back again. Ile | 
was again rescued, and again escaped, and re- 

treating to the cellar, defied his pursuers to fol- 

low him. Shortly after the building fell in with 

acrash, and old dog Tray went with it. We | 
saw liis body, burned to a cinder, soon after, 

amid the dedis and still smouldering ashes. | 





Poor old dog, faithful to the death. 
a ep 

A DUKE IN DISGUISE, 
Shrewd prisoners, like Baron Trenck, ¢often | 
manage to get out of prison, and escape justice; 
but it rarely happens that a duke gets into 
prison, and more rarely still that he gets out of 
it by wit and adroitness. The Duke of Argyle, 
however, did it, but more by his daughter’s sa- 
gacity than his own. The story is told in the 
“Martyrs and Heroes of the Scottish Covenant,” 
published by Carter & Brothers. 


After a trial which was, from beginning to 
end, one malignant mockery, he was found 
guilty, and committed to the castle of Edin- 
burgh. Having good reason to believe that the 
Duke of York was seeking his life, and having 
been urged to this step by his friends, he made 
his escape in his “‘lacquey’s livery clothes,” car- 
rying the train of his own step-daughter, Lady 
Sophia Lindsay. 

In his haste and confusion he dropped the 
train when passing the sentinel; but she, with 
admirable presence of mind, threw it in his face, 
with many reproaches of his carelessness, and 
so besmeared him that he was not recognized. 
Her carriage was in waiting. He mounted be- 
hind, as a footman, and, in passing through the 
Streets, dropped off, dived into a lane, and was 
lost to pursuit. He reached London, after many | 
singular escapes and adventures, and thence | 
passed over to Holland. | 





ee on arene 
PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1870, or should you wish another, notify us 
to that effect, and one will, be sent by mail to | 
your address. | 
Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 
Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for | 
new names he may send. 
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CHANGES AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
Geologists believe that Niagara Falls will 
gradually work backward till they reach Lake 
Erie. It seems that during the last year there 
have been great changes in the appearance of 
the Falls: 


The Horse Shoe, it is stated, has evidently 
given way some thirty feet to that part of the 
cone where the “green water is seen, so that the 
horse shoe appearance is metamorphosed to 
that of a triangular shape. It is thought that 
about one hundred and fifty tons of rock must 
have ‘allen in on the Horse Shoe alone, and old 
habitues are taking landmarks to notice the re- 
cession that may tase place before another year. 
The American Falls, also, have evidently given 
way at points to a considerable extent. There 
is no doubt but that the Niagara is crumbling 
away and failing back, but the present recession 
is probably the greatest ever witnessed by any 
one generation. The heavy ice fields which pass 
over in the spring, the strong currents and 
ceaseless wear and tear of time, and the mighty 
thundering cataract, must inevitably teil heavi- 
ly upon the rocky crest of the grand old shrine; 
but of course its falling away must be so slow 
as not to be observable to the eye, except when, 
from time to time, some of the immense bould- 
ers give way. 
ate 
AN APT REPLY. 

The following anecdote is told in Hurper’s 
Magazine, of King Frederick, of Prussia, father 
of Frederick the Great: 


One day, he met a pale, threadbare young 
man, who was quietly passing him, when the 
king stopped, in his jerking gait, and demand- 
ed, in his coarse, rapid utterance,— 

“Wio are you?” 

“T am a theological student,” the young man 
quietly replied. 

“Where from?” added the king. 

“From Berlin,” was the response. 

“From Berlin?” the king rejoined; “the Ber- 
liners are all a good-for-nothing set.” 

“Yes, your majesty, that is true of many of 
them,” the young.man added; ‘but I know of 
two exceptions.’ 

As ,two?” responded the king. “Which are 
they ? 

“Your Majesty and myself,” the young man 
replied. 

The king burst into a good-humored laugh, 
and, after having the young man carefully ex- 
amined, assigned him to a chaplaincy. 
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VALUABLE Propucts.—A stranger passing 
through one of the mountain towns of New 
England, inquired: “What can you raise here?” 
The answer was, “Our land is rough and poor, 
we can raise but little produce, and so we build 





a| store of Williams & Smith, refused to leave the 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My Jirst is in pork, but not in ham. 
My second is in oyster, but not in clam. 
My third is in horse, but not in mule. 
My fourth is in carpet, but not in stool 
My jth is in plate, but not in dish, 
My sirth is in eel, but not in fish. 
My whole inhabit the earth. 
Cuarves D. CLARKE, 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst is made of wood, or brick, or stone. 

My second is as book or labor known. 

My whole is chiefly done by womankind ;— 

Inverted, ’tis where idlers are confined. 
WILLY WIspP. 


3. 
PICTURE PROVERS. 





TRANSPOSITION. 


I’m a word of four letters, of kinds only three, 
Rightly read, in Italy a place you will see. 
Read me backwards and then you will see very plain, 
I’m the name ofa place you will find in Spain. 
Transpose me—a scriptural name then appears; 
Kead me backwards,—I’ve been a river in Russia fer 

ears, 
Trecepese me again,—I’m in Austria a place, 
Once more, I’m an idol with a queer looking face. 

2. B. CLEMENT. 


5. 
LOST ANIMALS. 


I came last night. 

I can’t elope Edward. 
Do get me that book. 
Connecticut is one of the New England States. 
An Arab bit my hand. . F 
The Catskill Mountains are in New York. 
The stage has stopped. 

He gave us a penny each. 


DI Or GO Po 


Jor. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 4, 9, 6 is a boy’s nickname. 
My 5, 3, 8 means to strike. 
My 10, 1, 2 is a useful conveyance. 
My 7 is a vowel. 


My whole is a science. 0. E. W. 


Conundrums. 

When Jeff. Davis was in prison, what kind of shot 
would he be most concerned about? Can-I-stir. 

Why is a large, fresh egg like a virtuous deed? It 
is a good egg sample (example). 

Why is a rabbit like a dishonest tailor? He is very 
fond of cabbage. 

On what ground may confectioners be called very 
mercenary lovers? Because they sell their ‘kisses.’ 

What bar is that which often opens but never 
shuts? Crowbar. 

Why is the letter W like a busybody? Because it 
makes é/ will. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. House-dog ; Dog-house. 
2. South Carolina. 
8. “Be courteous to all men, but intimate with 


few. 
4. Caleb-Cable-Cale-Cal-Ca-C. 
5. Billow, Ebro, Cathedral, Kiss, Europe, Toy. 
BEoKetT, WOLSEY. 
6. Dish-one-sty. Dishonesty. 





A woman recently appeared before a tribunal 
to complain of the ill-usage she received from 
her husband. . 

“What pretext had he for beating you?” in- 
quired the judge. 

“Please, sir, he didn’t have no pretext; it was 





a school-house and churches, and raise men.” 


a stick. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








“EXCELSIOR” IN “PIGEON ENGLISH.” 

“Pigeon English” is the language which is 
constantly in use in communicating with Chi- 
nese, both in business transactions, and for all 
other purposes. Most of the words are English, 
more or less distorted; a few, however, are Chi- 
nese, Anglicized. Thus, chop chop means “very 
fast;”’ maskee, “‘don’t mind;’’ chop b’long, “of a 





kind ;”’ topside galah, “excelsior (hurrah for top- 
side)!”” The Chinese always use / for r—thus, | 
lice for “‘rice;’”’ loom for ‘‘room;” mi, “I;”’ chin | 
chin, “good-by” (used on meeting and parting, | 
really meaning “worship,” or “having a talk | 
with the gods”’); Joss, “‘gods;” Joss pidgin man, | 
“priest.” 

That nightee teem he come chop chop, 

One young man walkee, no can stop; 

Colo maskee, icee maskee; 

He got flag; chop b’long welly culio, see— 

Topside Galah! 





He too muchee solly; one piecee eye 

Lookee sharp—so fashion—alla same mi; 

IIe talkee largee, talkee stlong, 

Too muchee culio; alla same gong— 
Topside Galah! 


Inside any housee he can see light, 
Any piecee loom got fire all light; 
He look see plenty ice more high, 
Inside he mouf’ he plenty, cly— 
Topside Galah! 


“No can walkee!”’ olo man speakee he; 
“Bimeby lain come, no can see; 
Hab got water, welly wide!” 
Maskee, mi must go topside— 
Topside Galah! 


“‘Man-man,” one galo talkee he; 
“What for you go topside look-see?’”’ 
“Nother teem,” he makee plenty cly, 
Maskee, alla teem walkee plenty high— 
Topside Galah! 


“Take care that spilum tlee, young man, 
Take care that icee!”’ he no man man, 
That coolie chin-chin he good night; 
He talkee, mi can go all light’ 

fopside Galah! 


Joss pidgin man chop chop begin, 
Morning teem that Joss chin chin, 
No see any man, he plenty fear, 
Cause some man talkee, he can hear— 
Topside Galah! 


Young man makee die; one largee dog see 
Too muchee bobbery findee he, 
Hand too muchee colo, inside can stop 
Alla same piecee flag, got culio chop— 
Topside Galah! 
a oe 
For the Companion. 


AWAY AND TO, 


One Sunday, a young lady of my acquaint- 
ance, of wealth, culture, and much character, 
was observed passing repeatedly, without any | 
apparent object, down into the basement of the 
church, and up again, and back and forth in 
the entry. Some one, noticing her uneasy move- 
ments, inquired kindly,— 

“What are you doing?” 

“Trying to get away from myself,” she replied, 
petulantly. 

She was persuaded to try what was better, 
carry herself and all that troubled her to Christ. 
He gave her peace with herself, and peace with 
God. 

The vicious man flics to the intoxicating cup 
to get away from himself. The horror of his 
waking, shows him that he is bound to his vile 
self, as the ancient culprit was bound face-to- 
face with a putrid corpse. 

The young woman secks to get away from 
herself, by plunging into scenes of gayety and 
mirth. But when her hours of solitude come, 
conscience comes, too, and cries out upon her 
the louder and fiercer. 

With some, both men and women, it is one 
constant hurry, hither and thither, all their life 
long, to get away from themselves. Death, 
however, at length overtakes them, and some- 
times it isa terrible surprise; but, whether his 
coming has been sudden or slow, conscience is 
by his side, and takes his stand at the verge of 
the dark river, and just points bodingly away, 
into the infinite future. 

How much better to come honestly to one’s 
self, and declare, “I will arise, and go to my 
Father, and say I have sinned”! The poor 
prodigal thus found open arms, the best robe, 
the fatted calf, and a happy home. 

——__<@p—_—____ 

FEATS OF BOA CONSTRICTORS. 

The Latin historian, Livy, tells a story of a 
huge boa constrictor in Africa, which killed sey- 
eral soldiers in Regulus’ army, and was about 
ninety fect long. There are other traditions of 
similar monsters, but now-a days, fifteen or twen- 
ty fect is alarge size for them to attain. A 
traveller in the islands south of Asia says they 
are casily killed after swallowing any large an- 
imal: 

This evening they have shown me an enor- 


mous python. Its head has been taken off, but 
by careful measurement I find it must have been 


this monstrous reptile trying to swallow his fa- | 
vorite. As quictly as possible he stole-back to | 
the village and gave the alarm, and at once all | 
the village went out, and succeeded in cutting | 
off its head before it could disgorge its prey and | 
attack them. 

Our old boatman tells me that he once killed | 
one of these great reptiles, while it was trying | 
to swallow a wild pig. All the natives assert | 
that this monster sometimes attacks the wild ox. | 

The controleur states that he was once out 
hunting deer, with a large party of natives. | 
They had succeeded in starting up several, and | 
he himself saw one of them pass under a tree, | 
and at the same instant a great snake came | 
down from one of the limbs, and caught the fly- | 
ing deer with his jaws. Unfolding his tail from 
the limb, he instantly wound round his victim, | 
crushing its bones as if they were straw. An 
alarm was given, and the natives gathered with 
their spears, and killed the great reptile on the 
spot. 

Pthe natives also say that, a few years ago, a 
native boy went as usual to his work in his gar- 
den, some distance from the village. At night, 
he did not return; and the next morning, a 
native chanced to pass the garden, and saw one 
of these great monsters trying to swallow the 
boy head first, having already crushed the bones | 
of his victim. He at once returned to the vil- | 
lage, and a large party of natives went and 
found the snake and its prey exactly as report- | 
ed, and immediately killed it, with such weap- | 
ons as they had, and gave the body of their | 
young friend a decent burial. 








——__+o+—___—_. 


A SAD STORY. 

Through the guilty the innocent must suffer, 
and never was the fact more distressingly illus- 
trated than in the late arrest of a New York 
counterfeiter : 


One of the best engravers in the country, if 
not in the world, was arrested at his office, en- 
graving counterfeit bank bills. 

He was a fine, gentlemanly looking man, 
though of late dissipated, owing to the wretched 
business in which he was employed. 

Notwithstanding his dissipation, and the great 
crime of which he is guilty, he had been a kind 
father and husband, and never carried his sin 
into his home. 

Bad men tempted him with large profits, for 
his genius was invaluable to the regular coun- 
terfciters,— profits, however, that he never real- 
ized, for, once ia their employ and power, he must 
remain so, and take his chances of immense 
gains along with possible discovery, conviction, 
and the State prison. 

After his arrest, in company with the chief of 
the secret service and two subordinates, he was 
escorted to his home, a ruined, disgraced, guilty 
wretch, aud the scene that ensued was indeed 
heart-rending. 

A beautiful daughter of sixteen lifted a white, 
horrified face beyond her mother’s; another of 
ten shrank against the wall; a bright, intelli- 
went boy of six stood transfixed in wonder, and 
a smiling infant confronted the miserable father 
and husband. 

The officers needed not to search the house for 
traces of his evildeeds. Wife and children were 
innocent, and the officers knew this at a glance. 

The unhappy wife sank into achair. Clasp- 
ing her hands one over the other, and swaying 
to and fro, she moaned, “O God! O Ged! why 
can’t I die?” 

Her wet face was livid beneath its tears, and 
shrunk and sharpened like a face that is dying. 
Tears fell from her staring eyes, and rolled down 
her pallid cheeks. The look she turned on the 
guilty man was utterly broken-hearted. The 
young daughter sobbed, frantically ,— 

“O father, father! what have you done?” 
Then turning to the chief, “O don t believe it, 
sir; my father could not do it.” 

The little girl clung to the officer’s knee in 
childish entreaty. “Don't take my father to 
prison; please, please don’t.” 

The boy hid under the bed, and the baby | 
crawled at the mother’s feet, crying in fright un- | 
heeded. 

The father looked upon the ruin he had 
wrought, the grief that he had brought upon his 
loved ones, and sob after sob broke from his bo- 
som. Dashing down his graver, he cried,— 

“God cursed me in my genius, and I’ll never 
lift it again!’ He covered his face, and in his 
tears those who loved him hushed their cries. 

The poor wile found her strength and voice at 
the piteous sight, and came and put her hand 
gently on his shoulder. 

“My poor, poor husband! How could you, 
how could you bring us such sorrow, and your- 
self such dreadful misery ? It is Saturday night, 
and there’s neither food nor fire; they will take 
you to—to—away from us, and O, what shall I 
do for the children? Who will pity or help us 
after this?” 

“I, | expected some money to-night,” he re- 
plied, taking from his pocket a torn half dollar; 
“this is all | have; take it, and get a little bread 
for them to-night.” 

He put it in her hand, but the trembling fin- 
gers dropped it unnoticed. “My husband in 
jail, my children starving! O God! what have 
I done that | must suffer so?” 

Here the chief stepped forward. “You shall 
not suffer; I'll see, madam, that you and your 
children are made comfortable.” 

She lifted her streaming eyes. “I am so full 
of trouble that I don’t know how to thank you; 
he is guilty, guilty, but—my husband.” 

“Yes,” burst out the prisoner; “I am guilty. 
You have the presses, plates—every thing, and 





at least fifteen feet long. It was killed here by 
one of the natives in whose house we are now 
sheltered from the rain. 

Missing his dog, he chanced to go to the 
brook where they get water, and there he found 


know it, but before Almighty God they are in- 
nocent; they knew nothing of it.” 

“L am perfectly well aware of it,” said the 
| chief, and they soon departed with the prisoner, 
| leaving the desolate home to its tears and an- 


If ever mortal grief was written on a woman’s 
features, it was stamped on the ghastly face of 
this counterfeiter’s wife, when she looked around 
on her weeping children—no reproach ; only, 
“How could you, howcould you?” I have seen 


| the Iaw forced into many loving homes, where 


crime brought sudden woe, butI never witnessed 
so harrowing a scene as at this miserable en- 
graver’s dwelling. She kept twisting her fingers 
together, and sobbing and moaning. 

“To-morrow is Sunday; O, what a Sabbath 
for me, my children, my husband ?” 

She was a lady by education, birth and asso- 
ciations. She could endure and conceal hun- 
ger and poverty, but this prison crime the world 
must know, and the horrible grief and shame 
was hers to bear as best she might. 

The State prison surely awaits the father, and 
death the mother, if the face she carried to his 
cell that Sabbath morning was an index to the 
suffering within. And the bright-eyed boy, the 
creeping baby, and the beautiful girl—what will 
become of them ?—New York Cor. Philadelphia 


| Press. 
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ROGUES CHEATED. 

Two rogues in Albany were recently sold very 
neatly. A shrewd citizen had just drawn twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars from a bank, and they 
saw him put it in his pocket-book, and, mistak- 
ing him for a stranger from the country, deter- 
mined to get his money. He heard them talk- 
ing together, and saw them following him, and, 
suspecting their object, determined to trap them. 
The story is a good one: 





One of them asked, “Can you tell me where 
Hudson Street is?” 

“Don’tknow. I’m a stranger in the city; just 
come from Guilderland,” replied the agent, re- 
membering that he had been “spotted” as a 
“countryman” by the young man who pro- 
pounded the query. 

After answering the question, the agent con- 
tinued on up North Pearl Street; as he entered 
Sherman’s real estate agency office, he noticed 
that his two “friends” still dogged his steps. 

They remained outside the door, awaiting his 
return, surmising, no doubt, that he would not 
remain there long. And they were not disap- 
pointed, for in a few minutes ‘‘their man” made 
his appearance again on the street. 

Of course, they were totally ignorant of what 
his business was in the office. Being aware that 
these men were following him for no good pur- 
pose, the agent very wiscly left all his money 
with his friend, Mr. Sherman, and then stuffed 
his wallet with scraps of newspapers. 

He then sauntered out, determined to “see the 
thing out.” 

He passed up Maiden Lane, crossed Eagle 
Street, and was going along near the Capitol 
Park, when he was again accosted by one of the 
men, who inquired of him what time it was. 

“Can’t tell you; left my watch at home,” re- 
plied the agent. 

“Can you give me change for a ten-dollar 
note?” 

“Guess I can accommodate you,” replied the 
agent. At that, the sharper handed a green- 
back to the agent, and the latter drew forth his 
wallet, stuffed with scraps of newspapers. He 
no sooner did so, than the thief snatched the 
wallet from his hand, and ran off, with the 
speed of a deer. 

Of course, the agent did not pursue, but 
chuckled to himself over his good luck in get- 
ting $10 for an old wallet filled with newspa- 
pers. He expressed himself well satisfied with 
the exchange. 





MITCHIGAN. 

In old Bible times a good many Ephraimites 
lost their lives because they could not say Shib- 
boleth. The best they could do was to say Sib- 
boleth. It seems, from the following story, that 
a rebel spy was detected and hung in the war 
from his bad habit of pronouncing Mitchigan: 


Mr. Charles Hammond, now a resident of Par- 
ma, Jackson county, was private in Company 
E, Twentieth Michigan Infantry, and during the 
winter of 1864-5, while the Twentieth was a part 
of Burnside’s Army Corps, and was helping in 
the sicge of Richmond, Mr. Hammond had 
charge of a squad of men who guarded a drove 
of beef cattle, not far from Petersburg. 

One morning a tall, spruce-looking young fel- 
low came sauntering from the inside of our 
lines to the place where Mr. Hammoned was 
stationed, and wanted to buy a beef’s liver 
which had just been hung up at the door of a 
log hut. 

The stranger wore a nice blue jacket and 
pants, with orange trimmings, and said he be- 
longed to the Tenth New York Cavalry. He of- 
fered half a dollar for the liver, “if you would 
take your pay in Mitch-igan money,” tendering, 
at the same time, a five dollar bill on the Erie 
and Kalamazoo, or some other worthless wild- 
cat bank. 

Mr. Hammond said that he preferred United 
States currency; so the fellow paid him a fifty 
cent postal note for the liver. 

Before allowing him to depart, Mr. Hammond 
—whose suspicions were excited by the secesh 
pronunciation of “ Miteh-igan”—invited the cav- 
alryman to take breakfast, and the hospitable 
offer was accepted. While he was making a 
hearty meal at the commissary hut, a messen- 
ger was sent to headquarters and guards imme- 
diately obtained. 

When Mr. Cavalryman came cheerfully out, 
with a stomach full of Union rations, he was 
stopped for a few minutes questioning. Mr. 
Hammond asked him the name of his colonel, 
the location of his regiment in our lines, and 
some other questions, which he answered either 





| ewnte 
| guish, 


evasively or wrongly. He was, therefore, put 





———___, 


under arrest, and in spite of some bluster ang 
much profanity, and loud professions of “Union” 
sentiments, he was taken, well guarded, to head. 
quarters. 

A rigid search of his person by the Provost 
Marshal Iced to the discovery of complete maps 
and plans of several of our most important for. 
tifications, on tissue paper, stitched in the eo}. 
lar of his jacket. 

The fellow would confess nothing; so he was 
tried by drumhead court martial, and quickly 
sentenced to death. 


—_+o——_——_——— 
A HUGE BIRD’S NEST. 
Boys, we are sorry to say, have a natural 
love for hunting out birds nests. If they are so 
eager for the diminutive nests of our little song. 
sters, what would they think if they should fing 
a nest thirty feet in diameter, and six or eight 
feet high? There are such nests in the Molucea 
Islands, made, too, by a small bird. 


One of the most curious groups of birds, the 
Megapodii, or mound makers, is very abundant 
in the Moluccas. They are about the size of a 
small fowl, and have ,remarkably large and 
strong fect, and long claws. They frequent the 
scrubby jungles along the sea shore, where the 
soil is sandy, and there is a considerable quan- 
tity of debris, consisting of sticks, shells, sea 
weeds, Iecaves, &c. 

Of this rubbish, the Mcgapodius forms im- 
mense mounds, often six or eight feet high, and 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter, which they 
are enabled to do with comparative ease with 
their long fect, with which they can grasp and 
throw backward a quantity of material. 

In the centre of this mound, at the depth of 
two or three fect, the exgs are deposited, and 
are hatched by the gentle heat produced by the 
fermentation of the vegetable matter of the 
mound. When I first saw these mounds in the 
island of Lombock, I could hardly believe that 
they were made by such small birds; but I 
afterwards met with them frequently, and have 
once or twice come upon the birds engaged in 
making them. 

They run a few steps backward, grasping a 
quantity of loose matcrial in one foot, and 
throwing it a long way behind them. When 
once properly buricd, the eg¢s appear to be no 
more cared for, the young birds working their 
way up through the heap of rubbish, and run- 
ning off at once into the forest. They come out 
of the egg covered with thick, downy feathers, 
and have no tail, though their wings are fully 
developed. 
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TALLOW AND BLOOD. 

It is a great gift to know how to say the right 
word at the right time, and ladies often have 
this rare tact in perfection. The following rep- 
artee is a good illustration: 


Mme. de Brissac is a lovely woman and dresses 
with exquisite taste. She latcly appeared ata 
gathering in Paris, in a rich toilette, that creat- 
ed quite a sensation, the more so as she was be- 
fore marriage a plain Mlle. Say, and daughter 
of a wealthy but unknown tradesman. 

A comte asked a young creve, whose ancestors 
go up to the past-est generations, and whose 
most honored forefather was implicated in the 
murder of the Duke of Guise, what he thought 
of the splendid face. . 

“O,” answered the young idiot, “pretty it is, 
certainly; but there is a spot of tallow on it.” 

The image was applied to the origin of the 
beautiful woman. - 

“Indeed!” said she, turning round with dig- 
nified sweetness; ‘well, I prefer a stain of grease 
to one of blood.” 





A QUIET HINT TO THE CONSCIENCE. 


y is related of the late Rev. J. L. 
of New Brunswick. On one 
accustomed to leave his secu- 
much to take care of themselves, 
in his higher engagements in spiritual things— 
he had given an order to a horse jockey for the 
purchase of a horse. When the man called, & 
few days after, he was shown to the study and 
said,— : 
“Well, dominic, Ihave got a horse that will 
suit you to a fraction.” 

“What is the price?” said the doctor. 

The jockey named a fair sounding sum. The 
doctor rose, and opening his desk, and pulling 
outa roll of bills, began to count out the moncy. 

“What,” said the jockey, “are you not going 
to look at the horse?” 2h 

“No,” said the doctor, “you say he will suit 
me; I will take your word for it.” ; x 

This fearless reliance stimulated the jockeys 
conscience into unwonted activity, and starting 
up, he said, “Keep your money to-day, = 
nie; perhaps I can get you a better horse, ° an 
withdrew, to come again another day with an 
animal that would bear subsequent reflection.— 
Cong. 
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A “THINKING” DOG. 
A certain writer says: 


“I was lost in the woods. Watch was with 
me. I asked, “Watch, which way is gow 
Promptly, he trotted in what seemed to me 4 
rectly opposite the right way. I followed, a0 
came out exactly right. On the way, when he 
passed over large logs, across streams of water, 
he would pay no attention to me. But if we 
came to a small log, he would quickly pass ovr, 
stop and look back with evident anxicty for me; 
then, as I safely arrived on his side of the water, 
by the brisk wagging = his tail, and by happy 
eyes, he would congratulate me. . 

LD. Lhe not reason? Did he compare the <4 
of the logs? Did he doubt my ability to W 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROBBER IN THE CELLAR. 


Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, with their family, 
had lately removed from the city of New York, 
and were residing on a pleasant farm in the vi- 
cinity of A——. 

In their rambles the clfildren had found a pic- 
turesque spot, about a quarter of a mile from 
the farm-house, where they often carried play- 
things and books, and sometimes had, as little 
May said, ‘a weal picnic all to ’emselves.” 

Old Rover, the house dog, usually accompa- 
nied them, and lay watching their treasures, 
while the children wandered through the woods, 
gathering flowers, chasing butterflies, or search- 
ing for birdsnests. 

One lovely afternoon, in early summer, the 
children left their luncheon and playthings in 
Rover's charge, while they followed a little 
stream which ran through the very.,heart of 
their lovely retreat—the water dashing over the 
rocks and stones until it reached a little valley, 
where it flowed smoothly along with a gentle, 
murmuring sound. 

The children followed it for some distance, 
gathering pebbles, or watching the little fishes 
gliding through the clear watcr, until they were 
really tired and turned to retrace their steps. 

When they reached their picnic ground, they 
found every thing quite safe as they had left it, 
but Rover was gone. 

The children called for him in vain, and final- 
ly turned homewards, thinking he had grown 
tired of their long stay, and gone to the house 
alone. . 

They found their parents preparing for a visit 
toarclative who resided several miles distant, 
and learned, to their sorrow, that Rover had not 
been seen at home since they left. ‘He proba- 
bly followed some one who was going by,” said 
Mr. Campbell; “‘at any rate, there is no danger 
but that he will return; perhaps before nicht.” 


* The children were not allowed to accompany 


their parents, but were to remain to take care 
of the house through the night; and as there 
were very friendly neighbors living within a 
short distance of the farm-house, they did not 
feel at all afraid. 

After their parents had gone, Addie got sup- 
per ready, and after this was over, Horace car- 
ried in wood for the morning’s fire, and Addie 
fed the little ducks and chickens, and shut them 
up at the barn, and little May followed, first one 
and then the other, with her childish prattle. 

Bedtime came at last, but Rover had not re- 
turned, and the children, deciding that he would 
not come that night, went to bed. Little May 
was soon sound asleep, but the older children 
remained awake, conversing in low tones for 
some length of time, the door between their 
rooms having been left open. 
became wearied and fell asleep. 

About midnight Addie was awakened by a 
sound which seemed to be directly under the 
floor, She listened a moment and distinctly 
heard what seemed to be the sound of stealthy 
footsteps in the cellar. 

Trembling with fear, though careful not to 
awaken May, she called, in a whisper,— 

“Horace!” 

“I'm awake; whatdo you want?” he answered. 

‘Do vou hear that noise?” 

“Yes; I’ve heard it for a long time.” 

“What is it?” 

“It must be some one in the cellar.” 

Addie’s worst fears were confirmed when her 
brother made this reply. “It must be a robber,’ 
the whispered, “and what can we do?” 

“Idon’t know, I’m sure,” said Horace; “would 
you dare to go to the cellar door?” 

“Q no, indeed! I wouldn’t go for all the 
world! He would murder us,” said Addie, in a 
horrified whisper. “O, if Rover were 0 z/y here.” 

All the rest of the night the two children lay 
awake, listening to the noises in the cellar, 
Which sometimes ceased entirely, then com- 
meneed again. 

The welcome morning light at length dawned 
upon them, but neither was brave enough to go 
ilone to the cellar door and solve this terrible 
mystery. 

“We'll go together,” said Horace. “I’m de- 
mined to know what all this means.” And 
together they did go to the cellar door, and with 

fembling hands raised the latch and peeped 
down the stairs, when lo! old Rover came bound- 


At last they, too, 


| ing up the steps, and went capering about the 
room, licking their hands, and otherwise mani- 
festing the delight he felt at his liberation. 

He had followed a boy who was passing 
through the woods on the previous day, and re- 
turning at night, after the childen had retired, 
effected an entrance through a cellar window, 
which happencd to be open, and it was his foot- 
steps that had so terrified the poor children. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Campbell returned, and 
the story was told to them, little May, who had 
not once awaked through the whole night, 
gravely observed, “Well, you were very foolish 
to get so fwightened at Rover. Jshouldn’t have 
been if I’d been awake. I would know his step 
anywhere.” 
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THE THREE TS. 


Mamma brought in some peaches red, 
And as she put them down she said, 
“Lilly, my child, you must not eat 

These peaches, though they look so sweet.”’ 


Thought Lilly, “’Tis no harm to Touch, 

And I should like to turn one much;” 

So in her hand the fruit she took, 

And turned it round with wistful look. 

Then thought, “I wonder how ’twould Taste ? 
I'll take a little bite in haste.”’ 











Mamma, who saw the naughty deed, 
Althgugh she did it with such speed, 
Called Lilly near and said, ‘You see 
How dangerous is the letter 7. 


“T stands for Touch—touch leads to Taste, 
And then to Take we quickly haste. 

Then pray beware the letter T, 

When 80 deceptive it may be.” 


4: 
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A PARABLE. 


‘O dear! Iam so tired of Sunday.” So said 
Willie, a playful little fellow, who was longing 
for the Sabbath to be over, that* he might re- 
turn to his play. 

“Who wants to hear a story?” said a kind 
friend who was present. 

“T sir.’ “And I.” “And I,” said the chil- 
dren. Then he told them a parable. 

‘A kind man had some very rich apples hang- 
ing upon atree. A poor man was passing by 
the house of the owner, and he stopped to ad- 
mire this beautiful apple tree. He counted 
these golden pippins. There were just seven of 
them. Therich owner could afford to give them 
away, and it gave him so much pleasure to make 
this poor man happy, that he called him and 
said,— 

“My friend, I will give you a part of my 
fruit.’ 

So he held out his hand and received six of 
the apples. The owner had only kept one for 
himself. 

“Do you think the poor man was grateful for 
this kindness? No, indeed! He wanted the 
whole seven pippins all for himself, and at last 
he made up his mind that he would watch his 
time and go back and steal the other apple.” 

“Did he do that?” said Willie, very sorry. 
“He ought to have been ashamed of himself. I 
hope he got well punished for stealing that ap- 
ple.” 

“How many days are there in the week, Wil- 
lie?” said his friend. 

“Seven,” said Willie, blushing deeply; for he 
now began to understand the parable, and he 
felt very uneasy about his heart. Conscience 
began to whisper to him, “And should not a 
boy be ashamed of himself who is unwilling on 
the seventh day to lay aside his play? Ought 
he not to be punished if he will not: remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy ?” 


+o 


In a class of little girls in one of the schools 
of Boston the question was asked : 

“What is a fort?” 

“A place to en men in,” was the answer. 

“What is a fortress, then?” asked the teacher. 

This seemed a puzzler, until one little girl of 
eight summers answered,— 

“A place to put women in.” 








The Congregationalist and Recorder. 
A RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER FOR THE FAMILY 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND RECORDER, for the 
year 1870, will be more varied, valuable and attractive 
than for any previous year. 


Senator Wilson, Hon. Henry L. Dawes, 
and other men equally eminent in legislative and judicial 
positions, have engaged to furnish articles from time to 
time on subjects of national and practical interest. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Lecture-Room Talks, 
ina compact form, from weck t» week, will give the 
choicest thoughts of the last meeting, mainly in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Beecher. 


Rev. H. Clay Trumbull will continue to give 
our readers the result of his large experience in articles 
embodying his most careful and mature thouguts, on the 
great and growing subject of Sabbath Schools. 


Prof. Austin Phelps, D. D., and Miss E. 
Stuart Phelps, will each gratify our readers with 
their unique and attractive articles. 


Mr. C. C. Coffin, “Car.eton,” will furnish oc- 
i 1 articles, Mg early in January. 


Prof. W. 8S. Tyler, D. D., who has just gone 
abroad, will give in occasional letters, his graphic de- 
scription of What he sees and hears, with his own com- 
ments thereon. 


T.C. Tuberville, Esq., the able editor of the 
English Independent, will i to write over the ini- 
tials “'T. C. T.""| Those who are interested in matters 
abroad, cannot fail to see that he is just the man, and in 
just the position, for his work. 


Sophie May, for many years one of our contrib- 
utors, and the author of “THE PRupy StorieEs,”’ will de- 
light the multitude of children among our readers by het 
unequalled pictures of childlife. 


Our Literary Review we are aiming to make 
as thorough as those of the Quarterlies; while at the 
same time a large space will be given to general literary 
news items of popular interest, 

Our Religious Intelligence, while embracing 
all denominations, will be more full and complete in re- 
gard to our own churches than that of any other paper. 

Items and Paragraphs, brief but carefully 
written, will occupy a larg er space, and it is believed wilt 
be found a valuabie and attractive feature of the paper. 

Pilgrim, Rev. J. E. Roy, of Chicago, will give, 
every second week, an elaborate letter, affording our 
renters a complete mirror of matters and things at the 

Vest. 











Spectator’s Weekly Letter from Washing- 
ton, brief, comprehensive, well-considered, and readable, 
is believed to be unsurpassed by any similar correspond- 
ence. 

Lucy Larcom, and others who have achieved 
distincuon, will continue their poetical contributions. 

Otr Business Article, on the eighth page, is 
from « geuticman who gives his entire time to the subject, 
und has the very best facilities for keeping our readers 
fully and accurately informed. 

Items on missions, temperance, science and art, 
Romanism, and various other matters.of special inierest, 
embodying the freshest news, and the result of a great 
amount of reading, will be published trom week to week. 


The Agricultural column is under the care of 
@ practical farmer and «a thorough scholar, who under- 
— fully the best and most approved methods of land 
culture. 


Our Editorial Department will hereafter ex- 
hibit the result of greatly increased labor and thought, 
and it is believed thatin treshness of topic, vigor of treat- 
ment, and earnestness of purpose, it will hold a forward 
position among the leading journals of the land. 


THE COXGREGATIONALIST AND RECORDER 
is gotten up each week with the most liberal expenditure 
of money, and with the constant endeavor to muke it the 
most interesting and attractive religious journal publish- 
ed in the land; it gives in the course of the year about 
three times the amount of matter contained in most of 
the monthilies. 

For List oF PREMIUMS, see the Congregationa ist and 
Recorder every week. Send for a specimen number. 

Price, $3 per year. 

W. L. GREENE & CO., 


15 CoRNHILL, Boston. 


HOVEY & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Vegetable, Flower and Agricultural Seeds, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c. 


53 North Market St........ --Boston, Mass. 
OUR NEW ILLU .TRATED GUIDE 


To the Flower and Vegetable Garden, and Cata- 
logue of Seeds for 1870. 


The 3ith Edition, revised, enlarged and improved, con- 
taining 148 pages, illustrated wich more than 100 fine en- 
gravings. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 


and a descriptive list of more than 2500 varieties of Flow- 
erand Vegetable Seeds, embracing every poveity intro- 
duced in 1869, with full and plain practical directions for 
the culture of flowers and plants, the arrangement of the 
garden, &c. Also, a descriptive list of 150 varieties of 
the best French Gladiolus, including the superb new va- 
rieties of 1869, now fir t offered; all the summer-flower- 
ing bulbs, such as Lilies, ‘luberoses, ‘Tigridias, &c., to- 
gether with every requisite fort -e garden. A copy mail- 
ed to every applicant on the receipt of 25 ce ts. ‘Our 
customers supplied free ot charge. Addiess HOVEY & 
CO., 53 North Market Street, Boston. 5 -4w 





Get the Best Books 


—FOoR -- 


THE CHILDREN! 


We have recently published the following books, es- 
pecially suited to the young: 


Lindendale Stories, 
By Lawrence LANcEwoop. Viz.: 


Sidney _DeGrey, 
Nellie Warren, 
Louis Sinclair, 
Cousin Clara, 
Peter Clinton, 


5 vols., 16mo. Price, $6 75. 


Gypsey Series, 
By E, Stuart PHELPs. 
typsey Breynton. 
ypsey’s ——_ Joy, Deans Base 
ypsey’s Sowing an eaping 2 
typsey at Golden Crescent. * J Price, €6. 


Chellis Series. 


Viz.: 


Q2O202Q 





By Mary DwINELL CHELLIS. Viz.: 
Molly’s Bible, vate A 
Dea. Sim’s Prayers. vos, Sms, 
Effie Wingate’s Work. Price. .......4 50. 

Glance Gaylord Series. 
Miss Patience Hathaway y 
Mr. Pendleton’s Cup, ° —_ Rig 
Donald Deane. , . 


Gay” For a complete catalogue of our publications, 
please address 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


5—2weop 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


“Make Home Beautiful.’ 


Something for Ev.ry Home, that will win a place in 
Every Heart. 
“MORNING PRAYER,” 
A beautiful Chromo by Louis Kurz, exactly reproducing 
the original painting by John Phillips. 

Press and Perple unite in pronouncing it the most de- 
sirable picture fr Hime Adornment ever published. 

“A beautiful picture that teaches a beautiful lesson." 

Lutle Co poral. “Exceedingly beautiful.""—Chicago 

~aune. perfect pem."'—Chicago Evening Journal. 
“Cannot fail to be immensely popular.""—art Juurnal, 

Send for Circular. 

E. H. TRAFTON, Art Publisher, 
Box 73, Chicago. 


tr For sale by all first-class Picture Dealers and 
Bookseliers. 3 - 2weop 








WATCHES. 
$10 Oroide and Alminum. $15 


Bronze Watches, of Genuine Improved Oroide, with 
English, Swiss and American movements, in Heavy 
Double (ascs, equal to $100 to $250 Gold Watches. 

rices—Hor zontal Watches, $3, equal in apeeeence 
and for time to Gold Watches worth 8100; Full Jewelled 
Levers, $12, equal to $150 Gold ones; Full Jewelled Lev- 
ers, extra fine and superior finish, $15, equal to $200 Gold 
ne 


es. 

We have just commenced making a very fine Ameri- 
can Watch, full jewelled lever, chronometer balance, ad- 
justed to heat, cold and position, in Heavy Double Cases, 
equal in appearance and fur time to a Gold Watch cost- 
ing $250 


ye charge only $25 for these magnificent watches. All 
our watches in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, $l to $8. Also, all kinds of jewelry, equai to 
gold, at one-tenth the re. 

Weare now making jewelry of the California Diamonds. 
These are real stones of great briiliancy and hardness, 
and cannot be disti ished from the ¢ ine stones, even 
by good judges. 

TO CLUBS.—Where six Watches are ordered at one 
time, we will senda seventh Watch free. Goods sent by 
express to be paid for on delivery. 

Call, or address OROIDE WATCH CO., 93 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, U.S. Price List sent free. 3—3w 


The Bright Side. 
A PAPER FOR ALL CHILDREN. 








Published Monthly at 50 cts.a Year, 





Sixteen three-column illustrated quarto pages. The 
very best writers. Large premiums for clubs. Specimen 
copics 3 cents; four months on trial, 15 cents. Send for 
it. We would rather have you see our paper than read 
any amount of what might be said about it. 

Address ALDEN & TRUE, Publishers, 
2 4w Chicago, Ill. 


GIRLS AND BOYS 


Can establish a pl t and profitable nomME busines 








PARLOR FURNITURE, 
- ALSO— 

Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 

Salesroom, 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 
-l3w 





D. B. BROOKES & BRO., 
Stationers and Manufacturers of the celebrated Con- 

ress Record Ink. Headquarters for Popular Games. 55 
ashington Street. 5- 





FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
100 different kinds for $100. 8. ALLAN TAYLOR, 
5—lw 81 Washington St., Boston. 





A Package of 25 SUPERIOR ENVELOPES, and a 
chance to get a SPLENDID WA‘1CH, sent for 10 cts. 
Address JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 5 3w 


PIAINO-FORTES. 


Pianos of very Gcnesiption, of patese venyins from $75 
275. -E: ?jano warranted satisfactory in every par- 
poo 3 ‘a A. M. LELAND ” 








io No. 289 Washington Street. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, b tae mr? Making, &c., whole- 





sal d retail. ° KER, Importer, 
3m “ty Washington Bt, Boston. 





inducing their parents to purchase for them on@ef \« 
celebrated 
Lamb Family Knitting Machines 

an‘ making articles for the neighborhood or for i ae 
ket. One boy in New Hampshire is earning $2p.° “#f 
making Mittens for the trade, and which can be made on 
no other Family Knitting Machine. 

Send (with stamp) for Circular and Sample Stocking. 
2-4w N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Boston. 





Sewing Machines. 
All kinds of Machines for sale by installments of $10 
r month to parties in the city or within thirty miles oj 
Boston. Sewing Machines exchanged, repaired and t¢ 
let. For particulars, enclose stamp. 


3-tf 


Agents! Read This! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 


week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sel) 
our new wonderful inventions. Address 
3 3m M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


JAS. W. TURNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 47 Hanover Street...........Boston. 


RECENTLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
The best appointed Gallery in the city. 2-41w 


. D. WALLACE, 
144 Washington Strcct, boston 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, | 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. a 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

' The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers arc held responsible until arrear- 
ages aro paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give tho name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
‘PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

S. 





For the Companion. 
HEROIC DEEDS OF WOMEN. 

Biography records the heroic deeds of a num- 
ber of women who have imperilled their lives to 
rescue persons who were drowning. Among the 
most notable of these women are Miss Eden, | 
maid of honor to Adelaide, queen of William | 
IV., of Great Britain, (1792—1849,) and Grace 
Darling, the heroine of the Farne Islands, North- 
umberland coast, England. 

The Hon. Miss Eden nearly lost her life in 
a truly noble exertion. She was one day walk- 
ing in the palace garden at Hampton Court, 
when a little boy, five or six years of age, tho 
son of a laborer, fell into the Thames. He was 
immediately borne from the shore by the cur- 
rent, but floated upon the surface, crying in ter- 
ror. 

Miss Eden threw herself into the stream, and 
followed the child until she reached a point 
beyond her depth, when she was drawn beneath 
the surface, and nearly perished. 

She at length, however, regained her footing, 
and gave an alarm to a ferryman, who rescued 
the boy, though not in time to save his life 
The rank of the lady made the act, which was 
in itself in the highest degree heroic, widely 
known. 

Grace Darling, by a single act of heroism, won 
the love of the world. The following are the 
most interesting particulars of her history: 

Her father was the keeper of a lighthouse on 
one of the most exposed of the Farne Islands. 
One wild, boisterous morning, Sept. 7, 1838, 
during the abatement of a storm, the Darlings 
discovered a wreck, at the distance of a mile 
from the lighthouse. The morning twilight 
deepened, partly dissipating the fog, and by the 
aid of a glass, they discerned forms of human 
beings clinging to the rocks aud to the frag- 
ments of the wreck. 

The tide among the Farne Islands runs strong- 
ly, even in the calmest weather, especially among 
the outermost group, “pouring and roaring in 
raging whiteness,” as one describes the appear- 
ance of the sea at that place. 

On the morning of the wreck, the waters were 
unusually rough, even for the stormy coast of 
Northumberland, the breakers dashing against 
the rocks with great violence, impelled by a cold 
northern wind. 

Capt. Darling, the keeper of the light, decided 
that it would be impossible to rescue the suffer- 
ers; that arcturning tide would shortly baffle 
any attempt to pass between the islands, and 
that, for one to set outin a boat in the direction 
of the wreck, would ensure almost certain de- 
struction. Ilis daughter Grace, a delicate, sen- 
sitive girl of twenty-one summers, looked out on 
the scene of suffering with a heart overflowing 
with emotion. 

“Launch the boat,” she said, with decision, 
“T will attempt the rescue, father, whatever be 
the peril or the consequence. Launch the boat. 
I will use one oar, will you not take the other?” 

Gapt. Darling hesitated. Scenes of hardship 
and suffering had somewhat abated the force of 
his sympathetic feelings, and life was more dear 
to him than to the susceptible girl by his side. 

But he launched the boat, and the two made 
their way among the perilous rocks, the sea 
roaring and rushing beneath them, and the 


| rugged coast. 


noble natures, she was sjmple and unaffected 


She rescued the survivors of the wreck, nine 
in number, and brought them safely over the 
rapids to her island home. The steamer had 
fifty-three persons on board at the time of the 
disaster, of whom thirty-eight perished. 

The deed made the name of the heroic girl a 
household word throughout Europe, and caused 
the lonely lighthouse, on the desolate island, to 
become one of the most noted places on that 


A public subscription was raised for Grace 
Darling, which amounted to seven hundred 
pounds. She died Oct. 20, 1842, at the age of 
twenty-seven. Her body was followed to the 
“rave by a great concourse of people, four emi- 
nent gentlemen bearing the pall. Like all truly 


in appearance, and shrunk from publicity and 
applause. 
Next week we shall give a sketch of Ida Lew- 
is, the well-known Newport heroine. 
HEZEKIAH. 








VARIETY. 


MURDEROUS SEA FLOWER. 
Little fishes have other dangers to guard 
against besides the hook. Here is an account 
of a fisherman fastened to a rock, who gets 
many a fish into its basket: 


One of the exquisite wonders of the sea is 
called the opelet, and is about as large as the 
German aster, looking, indeed, very much like 
one. 

Imagine a very large double aster, with ever 
so many long petals, of a light green, glossy as 
satin, and each one tipped with rose color. These 
lovely petals do not lie quietly in their places, 
like those of the aster in your garden, but wave 
about in the water, while the opelet generally 
clings to a rock. 

How innocent and lovely it looks on its rocky 
bed! Who would suspect that it would cat any 
thing grosser than dew or sunlight? But those 
beautiful waving arms, as you call them, have 
other use vesides looking pretty. They have to 
provide food for a large, open mouth, which is 
hidden deep down amongst them—so well hid- 
den that one can scarcely find it. 

Well do they perform thejr duty, for the in- 
stant a foolish little fish touches one of the rosy 
tips, he is struck with poison as fatal to him as 
lightning. 

He immediately becomes numb, and, in a 
moment, stops struggling; and then the other 
beautiful arms wrap themselves around him, 
and he is drawn into the huge, greedy mouth, 
and is seen no more. Then the lovely arms un- 
close, and wave again in the water, looking as | 
though they had never touched a fish. 
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CRIME UNPROFITABLE, 
If people, when about to do wrong, could only 
know that they will fail of getting any good 
from their sin, and will have also the pangs of 
remorse, and fears of future punishment, they 
might hold back from sinning. Here is a case 
in hand: 


Jacob K. Bean, telegraph operator and ex- 
press agent at Brownsville, Neb., absconded, one 
night some weeks ago, with twelve thousand 
dollars belonging to the United States Express 
Company. He escaped arrest, and now writes 
to a local paper that he lost eighty-six hundred 
dollars of the money in the Mississippi River, 
but is where he is making money fast, and be- 
fore the expiration of ten years every dollar of 
the stolen money will be returned to the express 
company. If he dies, his life is insured for the 
company for an amount greater than it has lost. 
He says he is already fearfully punished, and 
closes with these words: ‘Yon who have up to 
this time thought or imagined whata luxurious 
life I am no doubt leading are for once disap- 
pointed, as I am one of the most miserable crim- 
inals on the face of the earth!” 


—— 
MUSIC CUT IN TWO. 

A funny effect is sometimes produced in comic 
exhibitions by a dummy actor, who makes the 
gestures, while one hidden-behind the curtain 
speaks. But the trick described below is far su- 
perior both in entertainment and mystery: 

A magic concert was lately given at a private 
party in Paris. Theinstruments were placed on 
a platform, and there were no performers Visi- 
ble, but the overture to “William Tell” was 
heard distinctly to issue from the piano, violin, 
’cello and harp, which made up the orchestra. 
The concert took place in broad daylight. The 
explanation was that each of the instruments 
was connected by a bar of wood with an identi- 
cal instrument in an adjoining room, on which 
the performers played. 


—_—— 
GEOGRAPHICAL WONDER. 


What a geographical wonder a woman of 
fashion is: There is her dress, which, perhaps, 
the silk worms of Japan or Lombardy have fur- 
nished the material for, woven by the looms of 
Genoa and Lyons; it is supported upon linings 
of cotton from the fields in Egypt, Georgia, Bra- 
zjl or Dharwar; her gloves used once to roam 
sportively upon the Savoy mountains, if they 
did not serve as natural clothes for rats; the 





the palm groves of Sumatra and the Malay 
Archipelago, or traversed Arabian lands; the 
diamond hunters of Australiaand South Africa, 
and Persian oyster beds have furnished precious 
stones and pearls for her jewelry; the bones of 
Arctic whales sustain her embonpoint ; her furs 
were torn from otter or mink in Alaska or Brit- 
ish America, or the sable in Russia, or perhaps 
she wears a shawl from India, and lastly, her 
chignon may have once adorned a head long 
since pillowed on a “lap of earth.” 

GREAT FUSS ABOUT ONE PENNY. 
Bank accounts must be very exact, and it is 
amusing to read an account of the trouble 
caused by a difference of one cent in a bank ac- 
count of the government: 

Only a penny will make quite a stir among 
banks, and bankers, and business men. In clos- 
ing the accounts of the National Broadway Bank 
a draft was drawn by Treasurer Spinner for the 
balance in the bank, amounting to $18,450 10, 
which was honored, and in the letter of trans- 
mittal the bank cashier notified the treasury 
that there was still due the government the sum 
of one cent. Anexamination of the ledgers and 
cash accounts was instituted, and the error was 


fer being made without disturbing financial cir- 
cles. The necessary records were made in half- 
a-dozen books, the proper indorsements ob- 
tained, and the money drawn and deposited. to 
the credit of the proper fund. 


‘casitantidiaciniantabia 
A WEEPING STATUE, 


Weak-minded Protestants are sometimes great- 
ly impressed by the apparent miracles wrought 
at certain papal statues, in Europe; and some 
of them have become Catholics, in consequence 
of these miracles. The following account of one 
of the statues will show how the miracle is 
wrought: 

Among the curious discoveries of modern 
times is one which has just been made in Milan. 
It seems that in one of the faubourgs of that 
city was a statue of St. Madeleine, which, from 
time immemorial, miraculously poured its tears 
on infidels and heretics. After the success of 
the Italian revolution it wept copiously. But 
at length it happened that the venerated monu- 
ment needed repairs, and it was necessary to 
remove the statue, when, behold, it was found 
to contain a little reservoir of water, which was 
heated by means of a furnace concealed in the 
base. The water, in evaporating, rose to the 
head of the statue, where it condensed and 
reached to two little tubes of the eyes, when it 
escaped and ran, drop by drop, over the cheeks 
A very ingenious arrangement that! 

—_——_>—___—_ 


BEGINNERS Often find trouble in learning the 
keys of a piano. The following may be of as- 
sistance to them: 

All the G and A keys 

Are between the black threes ; 

And ’tween the twos are all the D’s; 
Then on the right side of the threes 
Will be found the B’s and C’s; 

But on the /eft side of the threes 
Are all the F’s and all the E’s. 


A CHIcaGo paper tells a story of election 
night, which it thinks shows the enterprise of 
the young Chicagoans. A parcel of boys were 
seen getting together the materials for a bonfire. 
When they were asked what was the news, they 
replicd they had none. ‘We don’t dabble in 
politics. We built the fire, so that when the 
news comes in we can sell it out to the side that 
beats. 


A Virernta negro boy stole a doll, and while 
protesting his innocence of the theft, he unwit- 
tingly pressed it, as he endeavored to hide it 
more completely under his shirt. The doll gave 
a loud squeak, and the little negro, who had 
never heard of crying dolls before, turned almost 
white, and thought a miracle had been wrought 
in his case. 


A NEW remedy for that distressing disease, 
neuralgia, is announced. It is simply lemon 
juice taken without sugar—one lemon a day be- 
ing said to cure the most obstinate cases. How 
sure the cure is can only be known by experi- 
ment, but the medicine is easily obtained, and 
not “bad.” j 


An! who would not abide. in California dur- 
ing the fruit season! A German farmer at Mo- 


dance and quality of his Bartlett pears, replied, 
“O, yes, dey make such good food for de cows.” 

A JERSEY lady in her hundredth year, recent- 
ly visited the Amsterdam Exhibition, accompa- 
nied by her grandson, who was himself a grand- 
father. She inspected a sewing machine, and 
threaded a needle without the aid of spectacles. 


A SPANIARD in the first pages of his English 
grammar, desiring one evening at table to be 
helped to some boiled tongue, said, “I will thank 
you, miss, to pass me the language.” 

Own the recent death of a rajah in Hindostan, 
catching fish was forbidden for three days, for 
fear his highness’ spirit may have gone into one 
of their bodies. 

Warm clothing has no warmth in itself. The 
blanket which keeps you warm this cold winter, 
will keep ice cool next summer. 

Prope speak of the sun’s breaking out. Will 








storm birds screaming above, 


feathers of her hat or bonnet formerly flew about 


Cure For CotcH or CoLp.—As soon as there is the 
slightest uneasiness of the Chest, with difficulty of 
breathing, or indications of Cough, take during the day 
a few “Brown's Bronchial Troches."’ Containing de- 
mulcent ingredients, they allay Pulmonary Irritation, 
Have them in readiness upon the first appearance of a 
Cold or Cough. * lw 





PRESCRIBED by our most eminent physicians. For 
Lung Diseases, the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Get 
the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. %-—lw 





Ir PEOPLE WHO SuFFER from the dull stupidity that 
meets us every where in sprinz, and too often in ail sea- 
sons of the Bh knew_how quick it could be cured by 
taking AYER'S SARSAPARILLA to purge the bile 
from theirsystems, we should have better neighbors ag 
well as clearer heads to deal with. *%-Iw 





$1000 in Three Months at Home. $10 
will purchase an ou fit, samples worth $50, and the deed 
of @ whole twaship for the two best Agricultural Pa- 
tents ever issued. Particulars free. Address 

*5—2weop J. AHEARN, Baltimore, Md. 





“The contents and illustrations are excellent." 
Ps Germantown (Pa.) TELEGRAPH speaks as above of 
e 
New England Farmer, 
the leading paper of its class in New England. 


Terms: Weekly $2 50, Monthly $150 per year. Send 
stamp for speci and p i list. 








discovered. The amount should have been $18,- | _“°—!¥ R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
45011. Forthwith, Treasurer Spinner notified 

the cashier, that he could forward the amount. AMATEUR 

A press copy of the letter was made and a prop- : Os * 

er record of it kept. In due time the bank re- Cultivator’s Guid © 
sponded, inclosing a draft for one cent, the trans- TO THE 


ty. a 
FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 








24th edition of this popular work, which has met with 
so much favor in the past, is now ready. It has been re- 
written and improved, printed with new type, and on 
fine paper, illustrated with a beautiful Lithograph, and 
many other fine engravings from nature. It contains 
full description of the culture of over 1500 varicties of 
Flowers and Vegetables; also descriptive list of the 
novelties of the present season; to which is added a col- 
lection of 200 choice French Hybrid Gladiolus. This 
work, we feel fident, will P favorably with 
any similar one. 

From Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. H. 

“T have received a copy of your superbly gotten up 
Amateur Cultivator’s Guide. 1 think it far ahead of any 
thing of the kind ever before issued from the American 
press."* 

Sent to any address upon receipt of 25 cents for paper 
cover, and 50 cents for tastefully bound in cloth, 

WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 

*5—4weop 








THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


Is presented to the public as the most Simple, Durable, 
Compact and Cheap Knitting Machine ever invented. 


Price, only $25. 


This Machine will run either backward or forward with 





far superior in every respect. 
| Will Knit 20,000 Stitches in One Minute, 


| and do perfect work, leaving every knot on the inside of 
; the werk. It will knit a st of stockings (any size) in 
less than half an hour. It will knit Coarse or Open, 
Plain or Ribbed Work, with any kind of coarse or fine 
wool or yarn, or cotton, silk or linen. It will knit stock- 
ings with double heel and toe, drawers, hoods, sacks, 
smoking caps, comforts, purses, muffs, fringe, afghans, 
nubias, undersleeves, mittens, skating caps, lamp wicks, 
mats, cord, undershirts, shawls, jackets, cradle blankets, 
leggins, suspenders, wristers, tidies, tippets, tufted work, 
and in faet an endless variety of articles in every day 
use, as Well as for ornament. 


From $5 to $10 per Day 


Can be made by any one with the American Knitting 
Machine, knitting stockings, &c., while expert operators 
can even make more, knitting fancy work, which always 
commands a ready sale. A person can readily knit from 
twelve to fifteen pa'rs of stockings per day, the profit on 
which will be not less than forty cents per pair. 


FARMERS 


Can sell their wool at only forty to fifty cents per pound; 
but by getting the wool made into yarn at a small ¢x- 
pense, and knitting it into socks, two or three doll rs pcr 
pound can be realized. On receipt of $25 we will forw..n 
a machine as ordered. . 

We wish to pri cure active AGENTS in every section 
of the United Stat s and Canadas, to wv the mst libe- 
ral inaucements will be offered. Address 


American Knitting Machine Company, 
3—4w Boston, Mass., or St. Lovis, Mo. 


$1 00 siaeaia $1 00 
HOUSEHOLD. 


A PRACTICAL JOURNAL, ESPECIALLY DEV0- 
TED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 
CONTAINING 


Articles by Experienced Housekeepers 
upon all matters pertaining to Home 











equal facility; makes the same stitch as by hand, but 


kelumne being congratulated upon the abun- | 





they account for the spots on its face? 


Life and De tic E y- 


This popular MONTHLY has recently been enlarged 
to twenty-four pages, quarto size, and no pains will be 
spared to make it 


The Best Family Journal in the Country. 


Its departments include the Veranda, the Drawing- 
Room, the Dressing-Room, the Library, the Conservato 
ry, the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, the Dining 
Room and the Parior, with practical hints and sugge* 
tions appropriate to each. z 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Copy. 
GEO. E, CROWELL, 
BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 


Address 
“4—4w 





Common Sense. 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month 
to sell the cniy GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only 
$is. Great inducements to agents. T 
popular Sewing Machin» of the day—makes the famous 
“Elastic Lock Stitch,’ will do any kind of work that 
can be done on any machine. Oxe 
sold, and the demand constantly increasing. 
time to take an agency. Send for circulars. 
ware of infringers._4§ Address SECOMB & CO,, Bor 
ton, Mass,, Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo, *3—-4¥ 
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